




















GROWTH IN KIWANIS 


Annual Statistics at 
Conventions 


q 


CLEVELAND 1916 — 24 CLUBS 
. 1917 _— 52 CLUBS 
PROVIDENCE 1918 — 93 CLUBS 


BIRMINGHAM 1919 — 138 CLUBS 












PORTLAND 1920 — 267 CLUBS 
CLEVELAND 1921 — 533 CLUBS 
TORONTO 1922 802 CLUBS 


ATLANTA 1923 1043 CLUBS 








DENVER 1924 1249 CLUBS 


SAINT PAUL 1925 — 1382 CLUBS 







MONTREAL 1926 — 1539 CLUBS 


MEMPHIS 1927 — 


1642 CLUBS 
SEATTLE 1928 _ 1731 CLUBS 


MILWAUKEE 1929 — 1811 CLUBS 














Milwaukee Convention 


Proceedings 


The Only Complete Story of the 


Milwaukee Convention 


LL Kiwanians who attended the 
Milwaukee Convention know of 
the fine sessions and conferences, and 
the complete committee reports, full 
of valuable suggestions for any kind 
of Kiwanis activity. But there was 
so much that you couldn’t possibly 
cover all in your notes. 


You will find everything in the 
Milwaukee Convention Proceedings. 


The Proceedings will bring the 
Convention to those Kiwanians who 
could not journey to Milwaukee. 


Utilize the many ideas contained 
in Convention Proceedings for your 
club and committee work, and bene- 
fit by the experience of Kiwanis 
leaders. 


A cross index, worked out in de- 
tail, will aid you in finding sugges- 
tions covering any phase of Kiwanis 
activity. 


Cloth-bound $2.50 
Paper-bound $2.00 


Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


164 W. Jackson Blvd. 





Chicago, Illinois 
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[t was the regular Monday luncheon of the 
Civic Club, and the room, steeped in 
tobacco smoke, was throbbing with the hum 
of voices. Suddenly the clamor was hushed, 
followed by a salvo of handclapping. A 
young man had just entered and was being 
hailed jovially by dozens of men as he strode 
toward the speaker’s table. 

‘‘Who’s the popular fellow?” asked a vis- 
iting guest. 

‘‘That’s Charles F. Hoyt, our president,” 
retorted his friend proudly. ‘‘Now you’ll 
hear some real speaking.”’ 

**Looks pretty young to 
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“Heres Hoyt. Now Well Hear 
a Real Speaker!” 


least one Charles Hoyt—men who seem to 
be putting themselves over by the. sheer 
power of convincing speech. They are the 
envy of their acquaintances. They can 
dominate one man or thousands by their 
speaking ability. They are in demand at all 
civic functions and social affairs. And very 
often they step over the heads of others in 
business simply because they have developed 
the ability to speak on any occasion. 

Yet there is nothing magic or mysterious 
about acquiring speaking ability. Practically 
any man can now become a powerful, con- 
vincing speaker and an in- 





be president of a club like 


teresting conversationalist. 





this.’’ 

““Yes, he is. But he’s a 
pretty big man in our town. 
He’s vice-president of the 
Bellwood Lumber Company 
and a director of our big- 
gest bank. Besides he holds 
a half dozen honorary posi- 
tions in fraternal and civic 
circles. Yet he came here 
only a few years ago an 
unknown stranger.”’ 

The visitor was soon 
aware of the reasons for 
Hoyt’s prestige and popu- 
larity. With one rap of 
the gavel, he brought the 





What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 
How to address board meetings 

How to propose and respond to toasis 
How to make a political speech 

How to tellentertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly 

How to write better letters 

How to sell more goods 

How totrain your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to overcome stage fright 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning perscnality 








The faults which handicap 
speakers—stage fright, self- 
consciousness, bashfulness 
and timidity—which many 
have thought impossible to 


Overcome — can now be 
eliminated. 
In 20 Minutes a Day 


This new easy method of 
becoming a powerful speak- 
er has been perfected by the 
North American Institute— 
one of the foremost home 
study institutions of its 
kind in the world. For 
fifteen years it has been 





luncheon to order. His quick, incisive man- 
ner speedily disposed of the business before 
the house. The whole spirit of the luncheon 
seemed to revolve around him. And his final 
coup was a stirring, dramatic plea in support 
of the local Red Cross drive that ran Bell- 
wood over its quota. 

In almost every community, there is at 





demonstrating to men an amazingly simple 
home study training that requires only 
twenty minutes a day in the privacy of your 
own home. But so effective is it that im- 
provement can be noted almost from the 
start. Over sixty-five thousand men have 
become interested in this remarkable home 
training program. Not only struggling un- 








knowns, but prominent lawyers, bankers, 
and successful business men have discovered 
and applied its successful secrets. 


Send for Free Book 


This new easy method is fully described in 
an interesting and informative booklet 
which is now being sent free to those mailing 
coupon below. This booklet is entitled How 
To Work Wonders With Words. It will 
tell you how to conquer stage fright, self- 
consciousness, timidity, bashfulness~ and 
“‘tongue paralysis.”” You are told how to 
develop your natural personality and speak- 
ing talents. You learn how to use them to 
win advancement in position and salary, 
popularity, social standing and real success. 
You can obtain your copy 
free by sending the 
coupon below—en- 
tirely without 
obligation. 


Now Sent 
FREE 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept.918-C Chicago, Ill. 
SSSRESHSSTSRESATSSS ESSER SE SSE SHSSSTSEESSe Reese eeeaee 
North American Institute, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 918- C 
Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me free and without obligation my 
copy of your inspiring booklet, How to Work 
Wonders With Words, and full information 
regarding your Course in Effective Speaking. 





Name .. 
Address ...... “iy 
City State 
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1929 District Convention Dates 


DISTRICT 


Montana . 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan . 


Minnesota-Dakotas 
Colorado-W yoming. 
Pacific-Northwest 
Texas-Oklahoma 
Western Canada. 
Kentucky-Tennessee 


Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
Louisiana-Mississippi . 
New York . 

New England 
Illinois-Eastern lowa 
Pennsylvania. 

Utah-Idaho 

Indiana 

West Virginia 

Ohio 

Michigan . 
Nebraska-lowa 

New Jersey 

Alabama 

Florida. ela 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
Capital. 

Georgia 

Southwest. 

Carolinas . 
California-Nevada 


PLACE 
Billings 
West Allis, Wis. 
Huron, 8S. D. . 
Greeley, Colo. . 
Salem, Oregon 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Medicine Hat, Alta. . 
Crab Orchard Spgs., 

Danville, Ky. . 
Bigwin, Ont. . 
Monroe, La. 
Lake Placid 


Poland Springs, Me. . 


Peoria, Ill. 
Hazelton 

Boise, Idaho . 
Terre Haute 
Morgantown . 
Marietta 

Lansing 

Omaha, Neb. . 
Atlantic City . 
Anniston . 

St. Petersburg 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Valdosta 

Las Cruces, N. M. 
Greenville, S.C. . 


Long Beach, Calif. . 


Sep 





DATE 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


12-14 
12-13 
15-16 
18-20 
18-20 
2-3 
3-4 


5-6 

8-10 

9-10 
12-14 
22-25 
23-25 
23-25 
23-24 
24-26 
26-27 


t. 30-—Oct. 2 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


9-10 
10-11 
11-12 
14-15 
14-15 
14-16 
18-19 
24-25 


Oct. 31-Nov. 2 


6-8 
t49 





August, 1929 
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A Year of Aggressive Promotion 





A Review of the Cooperative Effort of Clubs, Districts and International— 
Fine Results of Promotion of Five Main Administrative Policies— 


Kiwanis in the Future 


By O. SAMUEL CUMMINGS 


>... again we meet in the Annual Convention of vide an ideal setting in both spirit and facility for the 


Kiwanis International. We meet to review the accomplish- 


ments of the past and to make construc- 
tive plans for the future. We meet to 
share with one another our experiences 
in Kiwanis organization service and in 
community service and to be inspired 
by addresses on subjects directly re- 
lated to our Kiwanis objectives. We 
meet to renew old friendships and to 
form new ones. We meet.to find profit 
and pleasure in the Thirteenth Annual 
Convention of Kiwanis. 

It is my sincere desire that this. be 
the friendliest convention in Kiwanis 
history. To-that end:weshall culti- 
vate an informality and félHowship in 
our convention sessions reminiscent of 
the spirit which prevails in*our clubs. 
May I ask that when you rise to ad- 
dress the Chair that you give your first 
name as well as your last.’ It will be 
equally as proper to address the Chair 
as President Sam as to address your 
presiding officer as Mr. President. The 


character of our work lends the necessary dignity to our 
convention. Let us labor here in a truly Kiwanis atmos- 


phere of wholesome good fellowship. 


It is significant to Kiwanis progress that we meet this 
year in so centrally located a city as Milwaukee. The 
beauty of this city by the inland sea, the splendid hospitality 
of its citizens and the spirit of dynamic enterprise which 
characterize this industrial and commercial metropolis pro- 








O. Samuel Cummings 


success of our convention. 


Eleven years ago this month you hon- 
ored me, through your International 
Board of Trustees, by electing me the 
first Executive International Secretary 
of Kiwanis. After ten years of con- 
tinuous service either as officer, trustee 
or committeeman, you honored me at 
the Seattle Convention with election to 
the highest office in Kiwanis. At the 
time of my introduction as president 
at Seattle, I stated that I looked upon 
my election as an opportunity to ex- 
press in faithful service my indebted- 
ness to Kiwanis for all that Kiwanis 
has meant to me. At least three- 
fourths of my time this past year has 
been invested in Kiwanis. I say in- 
vested, for I have already received un- 
told dividends in old friendships re- 
newed and new friendships formed, in 
new appreciation of the power of 
Kiwanis ideals and the effectiveness of 
our program of service to humanity. 


My forty thousand miles of travel in twenty-four of 
our twenty-nine Kiwanis districts, attending district conven- 


tions, district trustees’ meetings and inter-club gatherings, 
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has permitted an intimate contact with devoted Kiwanians 
whose intelligent and zealous leadership of Kiwanis clubs, 
districts and Kiwanis International, is responsible for the 
growing usefulness of our beloved organization. It is my 
conviction that our members are more deeply and sincerely 
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interested in Kiwanis than ever before. 
That depth and sincerity of interest is 
reflected in a new devotion to the or- 
ganization, its ideals, its objects and its 
objectives. 

May I take this occasion to thank 
the thousands of Kiwanians whom I 
have met on my official visits through 
the United States and Canada, for their 
hospitality, so generously showered 
upon Mrs. Cummings and me. Your 
friendship and coéperation have been 
an inspiration. 

I am proud that I have been Presi- 
cent of Kiwanis International, but even 
more proud that I am a Kiwanian. I 
shall retire from the presidency to ful- 
fill in continued devotion to Kiwanis 
what I conceive to be the obligation of 
every true Kiwanian. 

In no organization in existence is the 
principle of coéperative effort more 
clearly and successfully demonstrated 
than in Kiwanis. Whatever success 
may have been achieved during my 
term as president is due to the thought- 
ful leadership and incomparable de- 
votion of the members of the Interna- 
tional Board, the Secretary and mem- 
bers of the Headquarters’ Staff, the 
members of International committees, 
the officers and committeemen of dis- 
tricts and clubs, and to the loyal coép- 
eration of the members of Kiwanis 
clubs throughout Canada and the 
United States. To one and all I extend 
my heartfelt thanks. 


Improvement in District Conventions 


Our district conventions held last 
tall showed in many cases marked im- 
provement over former years. The 
most conspicuous advance was in the 
matter of programs. The suggested 
form of district 
convention pT 0- 
gram, prepared by 
a special commit- 
tee of the Interna- 
tional Board, led 
to better balanced 
programs than 
ever before. 

It was signifi- 
cant that the out- 
standing conven- 
tions were those 
which followed 
these suggestions 
with the greatest 
fidelity. Another 
special committee 
of the Board has 
prepared a  sug- 
gested skeleton 
pregram for the 
1929 district con- 
ventions which 
should lead to still 
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tions has shown marked improvement 
during the past twelve months. Dis- 
trict officers have shown a fine devotion 
to their work, as is clearly demonstrated 
by the fact that on June 18, 1929, 
1.080 clubs had been officially visited, 
211 more than the number visited at 
the same time last year. 

Because of the specific character of 
the program of the year, district com- 
mittees have greatly improved their 
work as effective instrumentalities for 
promotion of those activities assigned 
to them. 


International Council Successful 


The International Council 
successful as in other years, bringing 
to the newly elected governors invalu- 
able information and inspiration. A 
new departure was the inauguration of 
a part of the instruction by demonstra- 
tion, and the demonstration of an ofh- 
cial visit to a club board of directors by 
a lieutenant governor was undoubtedly 
responsible for the improvement in the 
quality and quantity of official visita- 
tions of clubs this year. A new visita- 
tion report form is one of the contribu- 
tions made by a special committee of the 
Board of Trustees during the past con- 
vention year. 


was as 


January District Trustees’ Meetings 


Each year has shown improvement 
in the January meetings of district 
trustees. This year a special effort was 
made to promote officers’ conferences 
at these January meetings, and while 
the results were excellent there is still 
great need for further promotion of 
these essential district gatherings for 
the purpose of training the new officers 
of Kiwanis clubs. 








further advances. 
The work of our 
district organiza- 


mings, International President ; 


Left to right: Bert F. Zinn, Immediate Past Governor, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District and Associate 
Chairman, Milwaukee Convention Committees; Kenneth K. Chalmers, General Chairman, Milwaukee 
Cenvention Committees; Rev. E. LeRoy Dakin, President, Milwaukee Kiwanis club; O. Samuel Cum- 


and Hon. Daniel W. Hean, 


Mayor of Milwaukee. 


August, 1929 


Because of the evolution in the char- 
acter and scope of these January meet- 
ings in each district, which include the 
semi-annual stated business meeting of 
the district board of trustees and the 
conferences of club officers, I have 
recommended to the _ International 
Board that the name of these January 
meetings be changed from “district 
trustees’ meeting’ to “district as- 
sembly,” which new name will cover 
the present expanded character of the 
meeting. 

A very distinct advance has been 
made in the divisional conferences, 
usually held in the spring, in the divi- 
sions of our districts. One hundred and 
five such meetings were held this year 
according to the reports on file at In- 
ternational Headquarters. The divi- 
sional conference is another effective 
educational instrument, coming as it 
does after club officers have had three, 
four or five months of experience in 
club leadership, which has given them 
some successful experiences to share 
with others and has clearly indicated 
their need for further information 
along many lines. 

In order to direct the attention of 
our entire organization to what I con- 
ceived to be our major opportunities 
for service during this convention year 
and in order to hasten the time when 
we would have the program of the ad- 
ministration in operation, I prepared 
and submitted a series of recommenda- 
tions to the International Board of 
Trustees at the meeting on July 27, 
1928. 

I stated that it was my conviction 
that entirely outside of the adoption of 
objectives for the year, which had to 
do with the application of the objects 
of Kiwanis in spe- 
cific ways by our 
clubs and districts, 
every administra- 
tion should also 
have certain ad- 
ministrative poli- 
cies and an admin- 
istrative program. 

Such policies 
and program 
would furnish the 
specifications and 
working -drawings 
for the administra- 
tive structure of 
accomplishment. It 
was my earnest de- 
sire that this 
administration be 
characterized by 
searching investi- 
gation, careful 
planning and ag- 
gressive promo- 
tion. 

There is nothing 
about our Kiwanis 
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Downtown Milwaukee scene during Thirteenth Annual Convention, showing street decorations, 


plan which is not subject to change. 
Our Constitution and By-Laws may be 
amended ; even our objects may be re- 
stated. Certainly every Kiwanis policy 
and practice may be revised. It is de- 
sirable to frequently challenge every 
policy and practice in order to make 
such modifications in our Kiwanis plans 
as unusual growth may have rendered 
archaic. The past administration has 
searchingly investigated.many items of 
Kiwanis policy and practice and if ‘the 
facts have been properly interpreted 
the confirmation of certain plans -arid 
the changing of others’ have: proved 
beneficial to the progress of Kiwanis. 

In my early experience in the work 
of Kiwanis International our efforts 
were largely creative in character. 
Every step was an initial one. We had 
no precedent to follow; we were creat- 
ing precedents for the future. In the 
years that have intervened, plan and 
procedure, principle and practice have 
been evolved to meet the new needs of 
the organization. 

Whereas it was once necessary to 
determine upon and outline the func- 
tions of each International committee, 
the function of every committee has 





now been clearly defined. Whereas it 
was once necessary to determine upon 
every aspect of basic organization 
policy and to create and establish our 
practices, we now have a well defined 
organization plan. 


Aggressive Promotion is Keynote 


As I viewed it, it was our task in this 
convention year to carefuly examine 
our policies and practices in the light 
of existing conditions in.our organiza- 
tion, making such changes as the future 
progress of Kiwanis demanded. It was 
my further conviction that our greatest 
opportunity for service lay in the ag- 
gressive promotion of the program of 
Kiwanis International as it existed at 
the beginning of this administration, 
with only such minor changes as our 
investigation of current needs might 
dictate. With the approval of this view 
of our work by the International Board 
of Trustees, aggressive promotion be- 
came the keynote of the administration. 

Your President believes that there 
are three great essentials to Kiwanis 
success, the ideals of Kiwanis, Kiwanis 
membership and Kiwanis activities. It 
is my opinion, frequently expressed, 





that we must maintain our high ideals, 
our standard of quality membership 
and our program of constructive activi- 
ties. 

Analyzing the needs of Kiwanis in 
the light of those three essentials at 
the beginning of this administrative 
year it was apparent that the time had 
arrived to re-emphasize our ideals; to 
maintain our quality and aggressively 
increase our quantity of members in 
established clubs, to promote extension 
endeavor and to stimulate the local 
application of our objectives in clubs 
and districts. It also seemed necessary 
to your President that we continue a 
thoughtful study of the unsolved prob- 
lem of financing our International con- 
ventions by the preparation of a three- 
year financial plan to be used as the 
basis of determining whether it was 
necessary to present a suggested solu- 
tion of this problem to the International 
convention in Milwaukee. 


Five Main Administrative Policies 
Stressed 
In line with this analysis your Presi- 
dent proposed and the Board of Trus- 
tees adopted five administrative poli- 
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cies for this convention year: 

1. Aggressive promotion of Kiwanis 
educational work. 

2. Complete study of membership 
losses, maintenance and increase, and 
aggressive promotion of membership 
increase in established clubs. 

3. Complete re-study of our Kiwanis 
extension plan and aggressive promo- 
tion of extension activity. 

4. Aggressive promotion of Kiwanis 
objectives with special emphasis upon 
their localization by clubs and districts. 

5. The development of a three-year 
financial plan for Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, to assist in solving the problem 
of financing International conventions. 


Kiwanis Education 

The Kiwanis program of service is 
motivated by the ideals of Kiwanis. 
If we lose our devotion to our ideals 
and objects, Kiwanis will cease to 
achieve. No organization has higher 
ideals than ours, nor objects which ap- 
peal more strongly to representative 
business and professional men. To 
maintain the inspiration for achieve- 
ment, Kiwanis ideals and objects must 
be kept constantly before our member- 


ship through Kiwanis educational 
work. Aggressive promotion of Ki- 


wanis education has its expression not 
only in a clarion call to the Kiwanis 
world to re-emphasize its ideals but also 
in increased effort to train Kiwanians 
for this work as club and district offi- 
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and committeemen. Our recent 
questionnaire to club presidents reveals 
that over 93 per cent of our clubs have 
actively participated in the first of our 
administrative policies for the year, 
“Aggressive promotion of Kiwanis edu- 
cational work.” It is my earnest hope 
that we have realized our administra- 
tive goal in Kiwanis education which is 
summed up in the slogan “Every 
Kiwanis Member a Better Kiwanian.” 


Membership Increase 


cers 


The second administrative policy of 
the year was related to membership 
increase in established clubs. During 
the two convention years prior to the 
present administration, emphasis was 
placed upon stabilization of club mem- 
bership. It was essential that dead tim- 
ber be weeded out and the organization 
was undeniably benefited by this pro- 
gram of stabilization. On the other 
hand it undoubtedly had the effect of 
diverting attention from a proper main- 
tenance of membership. 

With the rapid increase in the num- 
ber of service clubs in the average com- 
munity and because there is an ex- 
haustible supply of service club 


material in the average Kiwanis city in 
the United States and Canada, it is 
essential that we preémpt as rapidly as 
possible all of the available member- 
ship material which measures up to our 
Kiwanis standard of quality. 
consciously or 


We have uncon- 
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sciously participated in the past in 
creating the impression that we were 
concerned with quality and quantity. 
We have done everything within our 
power this year to point out that there 
is no conflict between quality and quan- 
tity ; that Kiwanis needs a quantity of 
quality members to properly represent 
our organization and to furnish the 
necessary man-power for the accom- 
plishment of our program of personal 
service in the communities which boast 
Kiwanis clubs. 
Results Encouraging 

The results from the emphasis of 
this second policy are especially encour- 
aging. Our records indicate that 80 
per cent of our clubs have actively par- 
ticipated in a program of membership 
increase. There is every evidence that 
the quality of members secured measure 
up to as high a standard as has ever 
prevailed in our history. A large num- 
ber of members were added to Kiwanis 
during the eleven months ending June 
1, 1929. Deletions from membership 
during the first eight months were 
heavy, due to the final effort in stabili- 
zation, which of course has materially 
reduced the net increase. The net addi- 
tions since January 1, 1929 total 1,879. 
It is our firm opinion that the last six 
months of 1929 will record a material 
increase in membership and that the 


(Turn to page 423) 











Wives of International officers, chairmen and 


governors, and members of the Milwaukee committee in charge of the luncheon at The Surf. 
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The Present 


Agriculture 


The Problem Involves All Classes of People— 


Kiwanis Activity in the Right Direction* 


By HON. FRANK 0. LOWDEN 


Former Governor of Illinois 


L, is significant that such a body, 
representative as it is of the best pro- 
fessional, commercial and industrial 
life of America, and even of countries 
beyond our borders, should so concern 
itself about what has come to be called 
the agricultural problem. 

There is a growing consciousness on 
the part of other classes that the prob- 
lem is in no sense the concern of far- 
mers alone, but involves our whole 
complicated social fabric. This is one 
of the most promising signs of the 
times. 

There has been an immense amount 
of discussion over the problem in re- 
cent years. In the earlier stages of 
that discussion is was denied by many 
that there was an agricultural prob- 
lem; or, if there was, they insisted 
that it was gradually solving itself 
under the operation of economic laws. 
This view is no longer tenable. 


Most Urgent Economic Problem of 
Today 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board was the first responsible organi- 
zation representing industry to make a 
thorough survey and report upon the 
agricultural situation. Later the Busi- 
ness Men’s Commission made another 
investigation and a further report. 
This last Commission was created 
jointly by the United States Chamber 
ot Commerce and the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. The Chair- 
man of that Commission was Charles 
Nagel of St. Louis, Missouri, a distin- 
guished American who was once the 
efficient Secretary of Commerce of the 
United States. 

These reports clearly pointed out the 
gravity of the situation. Indeed they 
were as emphatic as to the economic 
handicaps under which the farmers 
were laboring as are the farm leaders 
themselves. And President Hoover 
himself more recently has said that 
the farm question is “the most urgent 
economic problem in our nation today.” 

In view of all this, the question of 
whether or not there is a farm problem 


" * Address delivered before Milwaukee Con- 
vention, Wednesday, June 26, 1929, 


Situation in 


ought to be regarded as closed. 
I commend with all my heart 
to the men who formerly ex- 
plained farm conditions as due 
to an excess of automobiles or 
telephones upon the farm these 
two reports made, not by farm 
organizations, but by the most 
representative organizations of 
business in the United States. 

Nor is the situation ma- 
terially improving, as many 
think. Virgil Jordan is the 
chief economist of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference 
Board. In an address before 
the American Farm Bureau 
Federation last December, he 
stated that if we allow the 
farmers of the United States 
the wages which unskilled la- 
bor receives and allow their 
capital invested only the rate 
of return which government bonds re- 
ceive, “the industry as a whole in the 
last crop year fell short by more than 5 
billion dollars of paying its way as a 
going concern.” He added that “there 
is no way of concealing the fact that 
this basic American industry, which 
feeds and clothes the nation and leads 
all others in capital invested and value 
of product, is broke and has been every 
year since the war.” 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board certainly cannot be prejudiced 
in favor of agriculture. For it is an 
economic organization set up and fi- 
nanced by the chief industries of the 
country for economic research into 
those questions affecting industry. 
Agriculture at first seemed to be beyond 
its purview. That Board, however, had 
the vision to recognize that the greatest 








FINHIS address by former Governor 

Lowden of Illinois before the Mil- 
waukee Convention is particularly ap- 
propriate because of the major objec- 
tive of Kiwanis clubs directed towards 
bringing about more harmonious rela- 
tions between people of the farm and 
the city in all its aspects. 
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of all our industries could not be sick 
permanently without affecting the 
health of industry as well. Nor is it 
only the farm organizations and the 
business organizations which agree 
that there is a genuine agricultural dis- 
tress. The economists, I think, are in 
accord in this respect with the organi- 
zations I have named. 
Great Disparity 

The farmer finds himself in a situa- 
tion in which the cost of everything he 
has to buy has increased out of all 
proportion to the price of the things he 
has to sell. Again I quote from Dr. 
Jordan: “If, then, all indices of farm 
costs are weighted according to their 
importance in total farm expenses and 
combined into a single index of farm 
costs, we find that in 1928 farm costs 
were on the whole about 70 per cent 
higher than in the average for the 
period 1910-1914, while farm prices 
were only about 40 per cent higher.” 

Some way must be found to lessen 
this disparity. Most students have 
thought that the fifst step towards this 
was organization of the farmers them- 
selves, so as to give them a bargaining 
power something like the bargaining 
power of those with whom they have 
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to deal. Organizations for this purpose 
among the farmers have made con- 
siderable progress. In order to have 
any effect upon the price they have 
found it necessary at times to regulate 
the flow of the particular commodity 
to the market, just as industry has done. 
In years of abundant production they 
have found it essential to withhold an 
unwieldy surplus from the markets. 
All this, of course, entails expense. 
By incurring this expense they have 
been able at such times to substantially 
raise the price level. Those producers 
who are not members of the codperative 
organizations have, of course, received 
the benefit of these higher prices, but 
have been exempt from the added costs 
thus incurred by the organization. 
While the members of the codperative 
have received higher prices than they 
would have received without such or- 
ganization, it has been found difficult, 
if not impossible, to maintain the 
morale of an organization where the 
non-members profit more than the 
members do themselves. 


Farm Board 

Some of us have sought a device to 
overcome this weakness. It has seemed 
to us that where a substantial majority 
of the producers of any commodity 
wish coéperatively to handle that com- 
modity, so as to put them upon terms 
of equality with the highly organized 
purchasers of the commodity, and there- 
by incur an expense for the benefit of 
the whole, all the producers of that 
commodity should share equally in 
such expense. It is a device which has 
been applied in other lands. In prin- 
ciple it does not differ from the method 
by which we compel a reluctant minor- 
ity in an improvement district to bear 
its fair share of the cost of public im- 
provements. It does not differ in prin- 
ciple from the method employed in 
many states for the eradication of 
tuberculous cattle. I shall not, how- 
ever, at this time discuss this device. 
For, the Republican Convention at 
Kansas City, last year rejected this way 
out, and later its action was ratified by 
the people of the United States. The 
President, however, has recommended 
a farm board, with power to create 
stabilization corporations, which it is 
hoped will effect some degree of stabi- 
lization of farm prices, avoiding ex- 
treme fluctuations which always operate 
to the disadvantage of the farmer. I 
earnestly hope that all classes will 
coéperate wholeheartedly with the pro- 
posed stabilization corporations, so that 
they may be given a full and fair trial. 


No One Legislative Measure Is Enough 

No advocate of legislation, however, 
has believed that any one measure 
would secure economic justice to the 
farmer. What is needed above every- 
thing else is a frank recognition of the 


facts as to the agricultural situation 
and a new attitude by our people gener- 
ally toward agriculture. We shall then 
find innumerable ways which will help 
to restore the proper balance between 
agriculture and industry. 


Taxation a Vexing Problem 

There are some measures of relief 
upon which the representative organi- 
zations of business and the farmers’ 
organizations agree. In a_ simpler 
society the general property tax was 
perhaps as Just a method of taxation 
as could be employed. Most property 
was visible to the eye of the assessor 
and could be properly listed. With the 
phenomenal growth of intangible 
property, however, no method of direct 
taxation has been devised by which it 
can be made to bear its just share of the 
burdens of government. Thus it has 
come about that in the absence of an 
income tax, land bears the great burden 
of the increasing cost of government. 
The farmer’s capital investment is 
largely in land and practically all of 
it in some tangible form. Business is 
cognizant of this fact. The National 
Industrial Conference Board has re- 
peatedly called attention to the grow- 
ing burden of taxation to the farmer. 
The Business Men’s Commission, in 
its exhaustive report made public some- 
thing over a year ago, emphasized this 
injustice. I know of no responsible 
body representing the business of the 
country which has sought to justify 
the present method of taxation as it 
affects land. 

As long ago as 1924, Dr. Richard 
T. Ely, who has sometimes been called 
the dean of American economists, in 
an address delivered before the Tri- 
State Development Congress at 
Duluth, Minnesota, said: “Taxes on 
farm lands are steadily and rapidly 
approximating the annual value of 
farm lands; and in a period varying 
from state to state, but in most of the 
states in a relatively short period—a 
period so short that some of us may 
live to see it, if the movement continues 
unchecked—the taxes will absorb farm 
land values, the farmer’s land will be 
confiscated by the state and our farmers 
will become virtual tenants of the 
state.” 

Here is a point upon which business 
and agriculture and the economists all 
seem to agree, and yet whenever and 
wherever an effort has been made by 
the farm organizations to equalize this 
burden through a revision of the tax- 
ing laws, I have heard of no Chamber 
of Commerce or other organization re- 
presenting business lending its support. 
Upon the contrary, they have very 
generally been found in opposition. 
This I believe to be not only unjust to 
the farmers, but a short-sighted policy 
on the part of business itself. 
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The largest items in the farmer’s 
tax bill are for schools and roads. The 
time honored method for supporting 
the one and building and maintaining 
the other has been by local taxation. 
With reference to roads, formerly this 
was an entirely logical procedure. For 
practically all roads were 'ocal in their 
use. It was a rare thing when anyone 
living outside of the township or 
county used the roads. There is now, 
however, a constantly decreasing num- 
ber of purely local roads. As motor 
cars multiply, even the leafy lane in 
the remote countryside is invaded by 
the owners of city cars. We are recog- 
nizing this changed condition by put- 
ting an increasing share of the cost of 
roads upon the federal and_ state 
governments. This is a wholesome 
tendency and should go on progres- 
sively, thus relieving in a measure the 
burden of taxation upon the farms. 
We have not, however, been so wise 
with our country schools. The largest 
single item of taxation upon the farms 
usually is for the support of schools. 
And yet the country school has fallen 
far behind in the march of progress. 

Evolution on the Farm 

The population in the rural school 
district, due largely to improved farm 
machinery, has steadily declined. A 
few years ago, the State of Iowa 
enacted a law by which, when the num- 
ber of pupils in any school district was 
reduced to five, the school should be 
closed and provision made for carrying 
those pupils to another school. Under 
that law five hundred schools in the 
State of Iowa alone have been closed. 
The country school, therefore, has lost 
its old vitality and its old importance 
in the life of the people. It is hard to 
make the school directors themselves 
believe that they need give much atten- 
tion to so small a group. For the 
most part, the little schoolhouse which 
was once so dynamic a thing in the life 
of the community has fallen into neg- 
lect. It remains upon the hilltop as of 
yore. It too often, though, has an ap- 
pearance of decrepitude and is usually 
a melancholy memorial of better days. 

At the same time that the rural 
school has been undergoing this evolu- 
tion, the schools in the towns and cities 
have constantly improved. Handsome 
and stately buildings have taken the 
place of the ruder structures of earlier 
years; the course of instruction has 
been greatly broadened ; sanitation and 
recreation have been provided for.. In 
other words, for a half century at least, 
the rural schools have been going back- 
ward, while town and city schools have 
been moving forward. 

Educators have not been blind to 
this distressing contrast. In some sec- 
tions of the country consolidated coun- 


try schools have been established. 
(Turn to page 426) 
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Photo Courtesy Milwaukee Association of Commerce Photo by Wisconsin Newo 
Eagles’ Club where the President’s Reception On the Reception Committee—Mrs. Huron Smith, H. A. Moehlenpah and Rudolph Kuenzli of 
and Ball was held. John F. Zilisch, and Mrs. C. J. Parke. Milwaukee registering delegates. 
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Photo by Wisconsin News 


Emil Hokanson, Chairman of : , Past International President 
the Milwaukee Transportation : _ = ‘ John H. Moss, who presented 
Committee, did exceptional ; ; a the invitation for Milwaukee 
work in providing over 400 the : : at Seattle last year. 
automobiles. 





Photo by Milwaukee Journal 


Coming in on the Florida express—Governor Doyle E. Carlton, 
right, and Ben A. Meginnis, Governor of the Florida Kiwanis 
District, left. 


Raymod M. Crossman was re-elected Col. Chamberlin with his passengers. Left to right: Herman Retiring International Trustee 
International Treasurer. He begins J. Canten, Charles G. Mueller, Pilot Chamberlin, George Byrne Frank C. Smith who served as 
his third year in that office. (co-pilot), Theodore C. Wiehe, Jr., Fred C. Kreuscher and Chairman of the Finance Com- 
Theodore C. Wiehe, Sr., who arranged the trip. mittee this past year. 
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Photo by Milwaukee Journal At the reception in honor of Mrs. O. Samuel Cummings and visiting ladies 

In the receiving line at the reception at the Blue Mound Country Club at the Blue Mound Country Club. The country club was transformed into 

were, left to right: Mrs. Fred, C. W. Parker, Mrs, Edmund F. Arras, Mrs. a beautiful Japanese tea garden for the occasion. A program of _ music, 
Henry C. Heinz, Mrs. O. Samuel Cummings, and Mrs. John H. Moss. dances representing many countries, and card reading was enjoyed, 





The Business of Religion and the Religion 


of Business 


It is Important that the Entire Ensemble of Life be Correlated 
to the Principles of a True Religious Character* 


L. I ever had any doubts whatever 
about the religious personality of the 
Kiwanis organization, they would be 
entirely dispelled from what I have 
witnessed here tonight. When there is 
any organization out of the business 
world that makes no specific claim 
whatsoever to being distinctly of a re- 
ligious character that is sufficiently 
religious to get together a Roman 
Catholic priest, a Lutheran preacher, 
a Methodist minister, a Jewish rabbi 
and a Unitarian radical, and have 
them thrilled, inspired and charmed 
by a Lutheran choir, then I have found 
the supreme religious organization in 
America, and I need say not another 
word about the business of religion, or 
the religion of business. 

Kiwanis has apparently been able 
to do what we preachers and priests 
and rabbis have never been able to 
accomplish, and that is, get the preach- 
ers sufficiently close together to recog- 
nize the fact that basically and funda- 
mentally the chief business of religion 
on earth is the unification of the mo- 
tives of men to make it a better world 
in which to live. 

If we religionists would spend one- 
half as much energy in the next 
twenty-five years as we have spent in 
the last ten fighting each other over 
certain denominational and _ sectarian 
bases, and quarrelling about evolution 
—and all the rest of the monkey busi- 
ness that has disturbed the Christian 
church—if we would spend as much 
time in the next twenty-five years try- 
ing to inculcate into our activities the 
unification of the spirits of Kiwanis 
in amalgamating on the essentials, and 
being kindly and tolerant in the non- 
essentials, we would make a world that 
would be the kingdom of our common 
Father and the habitation of our com- 
mon Lord. That could be done. And 
it is just such institutions and just 
such organizations that you represent 
that is bringing into the life of our 
social structure the impetus of this ren- 
aissance of unity and of love. 

Henry Ward Beecher, that great 


*Address at the Religious Musicale, Milwaukee 
Convention, Sunday, June 23, 1929, 


By DR. PRESTON BRADLEY 


Pastor, Peoples’ Church, Chicago, Illinois 


prince of American preachers who 
from the standpoint of the artistry of 
the pulpit has never been surpassed in 
the English language, one time said 





Dr. Preston Bradley 


that a text was a gate to the sermon. 
Some preachers would swing on the 
gate. Others would go in and explore 
the garden. 

Naturally, my colleagues upon the 
platform tonight, and those who are 
scattered about the audience—would 
expect me to have a text as the basis 
for this address. But I'am not going 
to take a text. I am not going to take 
a text because I don’t want to hang my 
thought upon a peg. I don’t want to 
be limited by the confines of a conclu- 
sion before utterance, a development 
of an idea, which is largely what a 
text is. 

We preachers take a text, and we 
start with a conclusion. The proper 
place for a text is not at the beginning 
of a.sermon, but at the end. We should 
not start out with a thesis and then by 
the development of that thesis bring 
our conclusion before we have devel- 
oped the thesis itself. 

I hope to explore the garden of our 
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temporary life, and see there those 
inter-related qualities that are so pri- 
mary in the perfection and consumma- 
tion of an ideal condition of human 
society. 

The word “religion” itself connotes 
to a great many minds that which has 
to do entirely with some other world. 
When we speak of religion to a great 
many religionists, immediately there is 
created before them certain concep- 
tions of theological importation that 
have to do with the thought of past 
centuries related to the experiences that 
are to be in the future after the cessa- 
tion of life upon this world. 

Kindly disabuse your minds that I 
use that word with any such character. 
I use the word “religion” as the basis 
of a higher sensitized, ethical and 
moral consciousness in the world of to- 
day. I do not speculate upon the fu- 
ture. I do not know what shall happen 
to me after I am dead. All I do know 
is that what character I shall have 
after I am dead, in whatever relation- 
ships exist between me and the great 
cosmos, will be entirely determined by 
what I have been in life; that we give 
character to eternity by action in 
time. Therefore, the highest and 
the only adequate preparation for ex- 
cellency of eternal character is an 
obedience to those moral and ethical 
principles in the activities of our lives 
today. 

That religion is of the highest im- 
portance and the deepest significance 
in moulding the processes of life that 
takes the emphasis away from some 
other world and puts the emphasis 
where the divine poet of Nazareth 
placed it, not upon the sweet bye and 
bye but upon the importance, and the 
character-forming and the testing and 
determining present in which we live. 

To get that as the great evaluation 
of religion, as the motivation of life, 
is the spirit of the new day. There was 
a time when it was the business of re- 
ligion to concern itself only with that 
which was to come, in an unknown 
future. But the ramifications of mod- 

(Turn to page 425) 
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The Milwaukee Convention 


Serious Purpose and Good Fellowship Admirably Combined—Horace W. McDavid 
Elected President and Atlantic City Selected for 1930 


ILWAUKEE takes its high 
place in that growing galaxy of land- 
marks in Kiwanis history—the annual 
International conventions, and again, 
those who were responsible for the pro- 
gram and the general tone of the con- 
vention evolved one which was a purely 
Kiwanis affair and one which fitted into 
the typical atmosphere of Milwaukee 
and the central Great Lakes region of 
the continent. There is great value in 
having conventions where they will be 
of greatest benefit to all clubs, but there 
is also great educational value which 
results from holding them in different 
sections of the United States and Can- 
ada. 

Hospitality and good fellowship are 
words that all dictionaries define in 
similar terms, but the application of 
those definitions are naturally colored 
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By CHARLES REYNOLDS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


by the ethnological inheritances of the 
people living in different sections. So 
it was that the tone of this Milwaukee 
Convention was unostentatious, and the 
four days were replete with good old- 
fashioned friendly meetings, serious 
purpose and entertainment all mixed 
up in pleasing proportions. 

The convention was the climax of an 
administration, the. keynote of which, 
propounded and maintained by Presi- 
dent O. Sam Cummings, was aggressive 
promotion of all factors of organization 
strength and activities. The nature of 
those is cumulative—the experience of 
one year has much to do with the activ- 
ity of the next, and therefore, while the 
emphasis during this new administra- 
tion will have a differnt slant, sight will 
not be lost of that general policy of 
promotion. 












sep 


The convention can be described as 
having two main phases—the program 
itself, and the business arrangements 
or machinery. It would seem that the 
machinery set up and based on ten years 
of convention experience leaves little 
to be added or desired. It is like a 
motor car with its engine, it is ready to 
go in any direction at any speed the 
driver or the passengers desire. 

Kiwanis, in some respects, is some- 
thing like acollege. There is a constant 
influx of new members and change of 
leadership, and the curriculum cannot 
be made so advanced that the newcom- 
ers will be lost far behind, and so, in 
Kiwanis conventions certain phases of 
the program all dealing with the prob- 
lem of how to secure the best function- 
ing of all clubs are reiterated from 
year to year. 





Photographs, Kiwanis literature, posters, programs, club pamphlets, publicity, The Kiwanis Magazine, and luncheon notices, were a part of the Inter- 
national Exhibit in the Milwaukee Auditorium attended daily by hundreds during the convention. 
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Front row: 
Mesdames 


The plan of the program is to bal- 
ance education on Kiwanis activities for 
the present and future and education 
covering necessary organization struc- 
ture, without which those activities 
could not be accomplished. 

Convention Proceedings 

The success of a Kiwanis convention 
depends upon many minds and diverse 
personalities and it would be unjust not 
to mention all those who had a part in 
it, either as chairman of some meeting, 
leader of discussion, member of some 
committee in front or behind the scenes. 
For that purpose, and in order to pre- 
sent a complete picture of the conven- 
tion, the entire proceedings will soon 
be published, to take its place next to 
the proceedings of previous conven- 
tions. This volume will also contain 
the names of all those registered at 
Milwaukee. All Kiwanians, especially 
those who were not able to attend, are 
urged to secure a copy for their own 
libraries. It is a comprehensive source 
book for every committee, for every 
Kiwanis club activity. 

Four Main Aspects 

The program consisted of four main 
aspects, that large part dealing with 
Kiwanis administration and activities, 
part which was provocative of thought 





Mrs. John H. Moss and her Vice-Chairmen in charge of Ladies’ Entertainment 


Mesdames Chester Roberts, Ed Munz, J. Parish Lewis, John Niven, Harry Loops, Charles Parke, John Moss and LeRoy Dakin. 
Gustave Stein, Barton McCarthy, Bert Zinn, Kenneth Chalmers, Chester 


Nicolai, Albert 


Elling Weeks. 

and inspiration, the general entertain- 
ment for all, and the ladies’ entertain- 
ment. 

The first constituted the major por- 
tion of the program and was that part 
which will have its greatest effect in 
the ideas that will be promulgated 
amongst the clubs during the new ad- 
ministration year with regard to both 
administration of clubs and the activi- 
ties in which they will be engaged. In 
general this part of the program in- 
cluded a very definite review of the past 
year by International President O. Sam 
Cummings, in which he summarized 
the administrative, promotional policies 
and the results that were obtained. His 
complete address appears as the open- 
ing article in this issue. 

This part of the program included 
a review of the work of all of the stand- 
ing International committees in the 
form of comments on the reports of 
these committees by their chairmen. The 
reports themselves were printed. 

Conferences 

On Tuesday five conferences on the 
administrative policies and objectives 
for the convention year were held. The 
topics included: “Aggressive Promo- 
tion of Kiwanis Education ;” “Aggres- 
sive Promotion of Extension;” “Ag- 


Back Row: 
Shong, Charles McCreedy, George Vinson, and 
gressive Promotion of Increase in 


Membership in Established Clubs ;” 
“Aggressive Promotion of Kiwanis Ob- 
jectives—a. Under-Privileged Child. b. 
Better Town-Country Relations. c. 
Business Standards. d. Vocational 
Guidance. e. Citizenship, in both Can- 
ada and the United States.”’ 

On the third day of the convention 
four conferences were held, including 
the music conference; presidents’ con- 
ferences, which took in club presidents, 
vice-presidents, directors and all other 
interested Kiwanians; the secretaries’ 
conferences for club and district secre- 
taries; and the trustees’ conferences. 
The subjects considered indicate how 
these conferences tackled the present- 
day problems in Kiwanis clubs. 

In the music conference, for instance, 
there were considered: The Song 
Leader and his Club; Raising the Mu- 
sical Standard of the Club; and Solv- 
ing Our Musical Problems. 

In the presidents’ conferences the top- 
ics dealt with: How Can a Better Club 
Attendance be Secured?; How Can 
More Effective Programs be Encour- 
aged ?; How Can Greater Codéperation 
be Secured from the Board of Direc- 
tors?; How Can Committee Work be 
Improved ?; How Can Club Best Pre- 
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pare for Participation in Efficiency 
Contest?; How Can the Club Best 
Maintain Its Membership ?; and What 
is the Relation between Enforcement 
of Club Rules on Attendance and Dues 
and Club Success ? 

In the secretaries’ conferences they 
discussed: How Can the Weekly Bul- 
letin be Made More Effective ?; How 
Can a Secretary Best Assist in Distri- 
buting Official Correspondence to Club 
Officers and Committees?; What is 
the Secretary’s Proper Relation to Club 
Officers and Committees?! How Can 
the Secretary Best Organize His 
Work ?; How Can the Secretary Assist 
in Securing Widest Publicity Concern- 
ing the Work of His Club?; How Can 
a Better Club Attendance be Secured ? 

In the trustees’ conferences they all 
came to rather a clear understanding 
of the following : What Responsibilities 
Has the District Trustee in His Club?; 
What Responsibilities Has the District 
Trustee as a Member of the Board of 
Trustees of the District?; How Can 
the District Trustee Stimulate the In- 
terest of His Club in Enxtension?; 
What Can the District Trustee Do to 
Assist the Lieutenant Governor in His 
Official Visitation ?; and How Can the 
District Trustee Codperate with the 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations in 
Promoting Inter-Club Meetings ? 

Also included in this general part of 
the program was the district secreta- 
ries’ luncheon and conference on Mon- 
day, the election, and the presentation 
of awards to the winners in the various 
contests on Thursday morning. 

Result of Elections 

Before this magazine appears the re- 
port of the convention has been given 
by the delegates to their clubs but we 
should mention the result of the elec- 
tions early in this summary. Horace 
W. McDavid of Decatur, Illinois, was 
elected International President, and At- 


lantic City was selected “asthe conven- 
tion city for 1930, after colorful stage 
presentations by this city and Miami, 
and presentations of the invitations of 
each city by Trustee William’C. Cam 
rington for Atlantic City, and.Hon. 
Doyle E. Carlton, Governor of the 
State of Florida, who is also Past Gov- 
ernor of the Florida Kiwanis District. 
Other officers elected were: William C. 
Green, Saint Paul, Minnesota, and Dr. 
C. C. Tatham, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Vice-Presidents; Raymond M. Cross- 
man, Omaha, Nebraska, re-elected 
Treasurer. The newly elected Trus- 
tees were Carl E. Endicott, Huntington, 
Indiana; T. Harry Gowman, Seattle, 
Washington; William O. Harris, San 
Bernardino, California; Howard T. 
Hill, Manhattan, Kansas; Herbert A. 
Moore, Du Bois, Pennsylvania; Albert 
Snedeker, Wheeling, West Virginia; 
and Edmond C. vanDiest of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

Changes in International By-Laws 

A number of changes in the Interna- 
tional By-Laws adopted by the conven- 
tion will affect all clubs. The time of 
holding club elections for officers and 
directors was changed from November 
or December to October or November. 
(See By-Laws, Article I. Section 5.) 

The time of holding district conven- 
tions was changed from August 15 and 
November 15 to August 1 and Novem- 
ber 15. (Article V. Section 8.) 

The Committee on _ International 
Public Affairs was changed to the Com- 
mittee on Past International Presidents 
(Article XV. Sections 1-2) and the 
quorum was raised from three to five. 
This Committee of Past International 
Presidents has as its duties to consider 
and report matters referred to it by the 
Board, initiate subjects, report to the 
Board its conclusions, and shall meet at 
the same time as the International 
Council (December) and International 
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convention, and may hold: other meet- 
ings at the call of the chairman. ( Ar- 
ticle XV. Section 11.) 

The*duties of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Affairs for the United States and for 
Canada were put in a separate section. 
(Article XV. Section 12.) 

Information and Inspiration 

Under the second general part of the 
program there were the main addresses 
which included: Hon. Frank O. Low- 
den on “Agriculture”; Harry Collins 
Spillman on “Responsibility of Citi- 
zenship” ; C. P. Segard on “Vocational 
Guidance”; Willam J. Johnston 
on “Extension—The Ever New and 
Great Adventure of Kiwanis’; John 
B. Kennedy on “Business Standards” ; 
R. E. Pattison Kline on “What Do 
You Think When You Think?’; Dr. 
Preston Bradley on “The Business of 
Religion and The Religion of  Busi- 
ness” ; Roe Fulkerson on “Keynoting” ; 
and Col. Paul V: McNutt, Commander 
of The American Legion, who brought 
greetings from that organization. The 
addresses of Messrs. Lowden, . John- 
ston, Bradley and Fulkerson will ap- 
pear in this issue, and those of Messrs. 
Segard, Spillman, Kennedy and Kline 
will be published in September issue. 

This part of the program also in- 
cluded the “All Kiwanis Night” pro- 
gram which again proved itself a feat- 
ure in providing a fine opportunity for 
the connecting of the thoughts of those 
who attended the convention with those 
of their home clubs not able to do so. 


General Entertainment 

The third part of the program, gen- 
eral entertainment, included the Wed- 
nesday night feature, the “Kiwanis 
Kermis” which was different from any 
other entertainment feature at previous 
conventions, one which was typical of 
the city in which the convention was 
held and which proved itself as one of 
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The eleven teams which played in the International Golf Tournament at the Milwaukee Convention. 
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the general types of entertainment 
which fit particularly well into Kiwanis 
conventions, that of providing ample 
opportunity for everyone to become ac- 
quainted with one another easily and 
informally, thus extending the good 
fellowship and friendship which is the 
basis of all Kiwanis activity. The Mil- 
waukee committee wanted something 
whereby the entire audience would not 
just sit down and be entertained by 
others entirely, so they provided a two- 
part entertainment, one consisting of 
such features as Bill Benning’s River- 
side Orchestra; Winter Garden Four, 
musical harmonists ; the very fine Lyric 
Male Chorus of Milwaukee, one of the 
country’s foremost groups of massed 
male voices; the Bush Brothers from 
“Spilling the Beans” ; the Morgan Bal- 
let, featuring the Morgan Dancers and 
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the Three Whirlwinds in modern dance 
specialities; the Kikutas Japs; and a 
band concert by the South Milwaukee 
Boys’ Band. The second part consisted 
of dancing at a half dozen different 
places in the magnificent Milwaukee 
Auditorium, and the showing of motion 
pictures of Milwaukee, and the in- 
formal helping yourselves of buffet 
food in typical Milwaukee fashion 
downstairs in the Auditorium. 

The several hundred extra junior 
hostesses provided by the Milwaukee 
club added much to the sociability and 
pleasure of all the dancing affairs. 

There was the very finely arranged 
President’s Reception and Ball held in 
the beautiful Eagles’ Ballroom; the dis- 
trict dinners on Tuesday, also a feature 
of every convention, with the exchange 
of visits by International officers, speak- 


As Roe Saw It 
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ing by various district leaders and an 
ample supply of entertainment and 
frolic ; dancing every evening; the Golf 
Tournament on Thursday afternoon ; 
and the music under the very efficient 
leadership of Chairman Southwick, as- 
sisted by Jules Brazil throughout the 
convention. Separate stories about the 
Golf Tournament and music appear in 
this issue. 
Ladies’ Entertainment 

The entertainment for the ladies con- 
sisted of the beautiful reception in 
honor of Mrs. O. Sam Cummings and 
visiting ladies at the Blue Mound 
Country Club; the bridge luncheon at 
the Schroeder Hotel ; and the auto tour 
of nearby lakes with luncheon at Wau- 
kesha Beach. At no other convention 
was there such a large number of Ki- 


(Turn to page 422) 


The Human Interest Side of the Convention 


OME again from the greatest 
Kiwanis convention ever held. 

As I sit before my typewriter won- 
dering just how to start writing about 
it, doubting that my stock of compli- 
mentary descriptive adjectives will last 
through the story—two quotations 
come to my mind and I am at a loss 
to choose between them. I guess I will 
use both of them. 

One is from the Bible, where it says 
in the Book of Romans, “And we 
know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God.” 

The other is from Immediate Past 
International President Cummings, 
who told the Milwaukee Convention 
Committee that “Inspiration, plus in- 
formation, plus perspiration, equals 
consummation.” 

Certain it is that from the moment 
a Kiwanian arrived in Milwaukee till 
he stepped on his train to leave that 
city, the machinery of the local com- 
mittee worked like a well oiled watch. 
Registration, hotel accommodations, 
auditorium, entertainment, literally 
everything in the plans of the local 
committee clicked at every contact. 

The visitors were met at their trains 
by automobiles; they were taken to 
the registration offices at the Audi- 
torium where they were promptly reg- 
istered and automobiles awaited to 
take them to their hotels, where satis- 
factory accommodations were arranged 
for everyone. It was a rare incident 
where a Visitor was not registered and 
in his hotel room half an hour after 
his train arrived. 
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The Auditorium was within a few 
blocks’ walk of every hotel, and was 
the best equipped building in which 
Kiwanis has ever met. Every part of 
the convention, with the exception of 
the ladies’ entertainment and some of 
the dancing,—registration and creden- 
tials, main conferences, 
dances, “Kiwanis Kermis,” exhibits 
of club activities, Information Head- 
quarters, and stage presentations— 
were held in this one building. 


sessions, 


The only big things held outside of 
this building were the President’s Ball, 
and the parties for the ladies. The 
Ball was held at the Eagles’ Club, 
which has a ballroom unequalled in this 
country. The huge oval ballroom floor 
was wide enough so that at the con- 
cluding figure of the grand march, 
when thirty-two people walked down 








To Roe Fulkerson 
On His Birthday, Ffuly 17 


If all the fine things you have done, 
If all the friends that you have won, 
Should magically be changed to seeds— 
In all the world there’d be no weeds. 


If all the tears you’ve brushed away, 
If all the smiles you’ve brought to stay, 
Should magically together blend— 
They’d make a rainbow without end. 


If you could hear the music played, 

On heartstrings—music you have made— 

Then you would know our wish for you, 

Today, tomorrow, all life through. 
Grapy,—Duluth. 


the hall abreast, two sixteens were 
marching the other direction on either 
side of them. This would have given a 
company front of sixty-four had an- 
other figure been introduced. 

The ladies’ parties included the re- 
ception in honor of Mrs. O, Samuel 
Cummings and visiting ladies at the 
Blue Mound Country Club, bridge and 
“$00” luncheon at the Schroeder 
Hotel, and a tour of the nearby lakes 
and luncheon at Waukesha Beach. 

Even the weather was of the kind 
enjoyed at the building of King Solo- 
mon’s temple, for during the conven- 
tion “it rained not in the daytime lest 
the workmen be hindered in _ their 
labors.” It was warm daytimes, but 
not too warm, and cool nights, but not 
too cool. ; 

Too much praise cannot be heaped 
on the Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee for 
its wonderful energy and the splendid 
way in which the convention was con- 
summated. Personal mention is ob- 
viously impossible, as it would require 
the publication of the roster of the 
club, but certainly no description of the 
convention would be complete without 
mention of Ken Chalmers, General 
Chairman of the Milwaukee Commit- 
tees, and Mrs. John Moss, the Chair- 
man of the Ladies’ Committee, who did 
so much to make every woman at the 
convention feel at home. 

Jimmie Smith of Tujunga, Cali- 
forn-i-a, with his undersized organ, 
and diminutive Jules Brazil with his 
piano, added joy to the wonderful 


(Turn to page 437 
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The machinery of ee ‘ was the genial 
the Milwaukee Con- presiding officer 
vention worked in ‘ BEAR : of his club, Ken 
an exceptionally : Chalmers had the 
smooth manner, . s » job of leading 
Great credit is ; ’ ; the club into con- 
due the Milwaukee vention action, 
committees. ‘ . and always with 

: a merry quip. 








Ken Chalmers; Dr. E. Leroy Dakin; Will- 
iam C, Alexander, Chairman International 
Program Committee; George Ballhorn, 
Coéperation; Earl Ferguson, Registration. 


The new International President, Hon. Doyle E. Carlton, Governor of International Trustee Wm. J. Carring- 
Horace W. McDavid, and the First the State of Florida, and Past Gov- ton, who gave the invitation for 
Lady of Kiwanis, ernor of the Florida Kiwanis District. Atlantic City in 1930, presents the 

He presented the invitation for Miami. key to the city to President McDavid. 


Showing the very ample space and facilities for registration and credentials in one of the halls of the Mil- 
waukee Auditorium. As the delegates and visitors finished here, autos, provided by the Milwaukee Transportation 
Committee were waiting outside to take them to the various hotels, 








Extension--The Ever New and Great 


Adventure of Kiwanis 


HE first thing I want to empha- 
size is that the United States of 
America and Canada are united in a 
great, common, human cause. And I 
believe that the force, influence, or 
power, that has done much to cement 
together these two great nations has 
been this great Kiwanis organization, 
which is so potent and powerful in the 
life of our respective countries. 

It is needless for me to emphasize 
the strategic position which the United 
States of America and Canada hold. 
To use the words of the psalmist, “For 
situation the joy of the whole earth.” 
To the east of us there is the great 
Mother-land, and the Father-land, with 
their ancient and rich traditions, their 
tremendous educational influence, and 
their great social prestige, and other 
things. To the west of us, the mighty 
Orient, with all its ancient civilization, 
with all its mystery, and with all its 
treasure. To the south of us, the Latin 
Republics with all their vast resources, 
and to the north of us the undiscovered 
and fascinating North. The United 
States of America and Canada hold the 
most strategic position in the whole uni- 
verse of things. 

It is very true however, that cur 
flags differ. But remember that those 
flags are blood-washed, they are dyed 
by the blue of heaven and they are 
purified and made white by the sacri- 
fices of the finest souls that ever lived. 
Both are emblems of dominant and 
powerful nations with soul-inspiring 
traditions. 

What shall separate your country 
from our country? What power on 
earth is there that shall ever break 
this spirit ot good-will and happy 
trust and friendship and peaceful rela- 
tionships existing between us? Be it 
to the everlasting honor of Kiwanis, 
nothing that I know of has helped to 
cement and strengthen these filial 
bonds more than the efforts of our 
Kiwanis clubs from the east to the west 
of our countries. 

True, don’t forget, governmentally, 
materially, physically, politically, we 
are separated. But Kiwanis has united 
us in a great common cause, so that we 


*Address before the Milwaukee Convention, 
Wednesday, June 26, 1929, 


By WILLIAM J. JOHNSTON 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Montreal, Quebec 
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can make Kleisner’s little poem to suit 
our case: 


“We two are one 
In spirit and in speech; 
While Wisdom’s at the helm 


There can not be a breach. 


We two are one 

Abreast we stand for right 
Aloft we hold the torch 

Of Freedom’s holy light. 


We two are one 

And so shall ever be 

Not by man-made laws 
But by God’s divine decree.” 


The Basic Institutions 

Let me point out, secondly, our 
broad field, and the real task of Ki- 
wanis. Throughout our respective 
countries there are recognized authori- 
tative institutions which, if functioning 
properly, ought to be vitalized and 
vitalizing forces sending out and forth 
through the avenues of our civilization, 
contentment, happiness, laughter, light, 
hope, love, power. If these forces that 
I am going to mention are functioning 
properly they are sending those great 
spiritual qualities out through the ave- 
nues of our great life. 
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Now, you say, “What are these insti- 
tutions?” All of you are familiar with 
the institutions that are nationally and 
internationally recognized and _ that 
have authority. They are the Home, in 
which there are love, loyalty, happi- 
ness, the closest possible ties; the 
School, with its light and its learning 
and its knowledge; the Playground, 
with its physical stimulus, with its les- 
sons in cooperation and self-control and 
unselfishness; the Workshop with its 
opportunity for self-expression, for 
creation, for service; the Government, 
with its great opportunity for patriot- 
ism, and the Church, giving to the peo- 
ple moral aspirations. 

Because at some point in the com- 
munity organization there has been 
weakness or failure—failure on the 
part of some of these strands I have 
mentioned—the strand of the home, or 
the school, or the playground, or the 
workshop, or the political organization, 
or the church, or on the other hand 
there has been failure on the part of 
some of the constituents to appreciate 
these strands, because of this failure 
we have the terrific problems today 
in the world which annoy and perplex 
society. The broken home brings un- 
named tragedies, juvenile delinquency, 
lawlessness. The failure of the school 
brings ignorance and intolerance. The 
failure of play brings selfishness and 
beastliness. The failurg of the work- 
shop and mutual understanding be- 
tween employer and employe brings 
radicalism and bolshevism. The fail- 
ure of the government brings anarchy 
and revolution. And a failure of the 
Church brings that spirit of material- 
ism which does not drive our world 
up nearer the great blue dome above. 

But remember that very failure has 
provided Kiwanis with its opportunity 
to build. Whatever the needs, idio- 
syncrasies, fears and weaknesses and 
failings of humankind, a great civi- 
lization must be built. And that is our 
gigantic task. To build out of the fail- 
ure of things a great, pure and strong 
life is our task. 

What do we find everywhere where 
Kiwanis is alive and working? We 

(Turn to page 432) 
























Keynoting 






Thoughts Suggested by a Bunch of Keys* 


SAU SIMPSON, a darky boy, 
got a new job with a railroad section 
gang. The first day the boss set Simp- 
son to carrying a lot of wet railroad 
ties from one spot to another. The 
ties were very heavy and by night he 
was almost worn out. He went up to 
the boss at the close of the day and 
asked : 

“Boss man, have you got my name on 
your pay roll?” 

“T think so,” replied the boss. “Here 
it is, Esau Simpson. That’s your name, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yaas sir! Simpson. That’s me. I 
was afraid you had it down Sampson.” 

President Sam would have you think 
me an oratorical Sampson, even though 
my hair offers little opportunity for a 
Delilah to give me a boyish bob. 

This convention has not been in ses- 
sion very long, but many great prob- 
lems have been presented to you and 
all of them have been ‘settled, to the 
satisfaction of the speaker at least. I 
haven’t a great mind like those of the 
distinguished orators who have pre- 
ceded me on this program. I am a 
spelunculist. If you are not familiar 
with the word, let me explain to you 
that a “spelunculist” is a person who 
year after year knows more and more 
about less and less. 

To my speluncular mind the greatest 
problem we face today, considering the 
weight of the bunch of keys we carry 
in our hip pockets, is how we can wear 
a belt tight enough to keep our pants 
from slipping off. 

Here, for example, is my bunch of 
keys, my badge of bondage to the 
things I once thought I owned, but 
which really own me. I wish you would 
humor me by taking your bunch in your 
hands while I talk to you about mine. 
Perhaps before I finish you may find 
that many of yours duplicate mine. 
First, let’s all jingle them for just a 
moment. Now, everybody! There! 
Thank you! When I was a boy down 
in Tennessee, convicts expiated their 
crimes by working in the chain gang 
on the public roads. I recall seeing 
them going to their labors, each with a 
heavy iron ball on his shoulder. The 
clinking of the chains fastened on their 
ankles sounded much like our key 


*Address delivered before the Milwaukee Con- 
vention, Monday, June 24, 1929. 
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chains, which bind us to the things we 
think we own. 

Let’s look over our keys! I have 
eleven keys in my bunch. These three 
off to one side are orphans. They have 





Roe Fulkerson with Nip and Tuck 


no locks to call their own. I haven’t 
the slightest idea to what they belong. 
They are keys to locks which secured 
something once valuable, today forgot- 
ten. I worked hard to obtain those for- 
gotten treasures; today they have so 
little value that I do not know what 
they are. But I am afraid to throw 
away the keys. They remain a burden 
to me always. 

You too, no doubt, have keys on the 
bunch in your hand which you tote 
around, like the ancient mariner toted 
the albatross hung round his neck. You 
and I worked hard for the money, and 
for the things which we locked up with 
those keys. They are a part of our 
white man’s bueden; keys to forgotten 
locks, orphans with no locks to call their 
own. 

As we move up in the financial scale 
and our possessions increase, our bunch 
of keys grows larger. Does our happi- 
ness increase with the number of things 
we lock up? Are we better off because 
of the number of worries we have? 
Look at the keys of the men around 
you. He who has the largest bunch of 
keys has the greatest number of worries 
in his face! That is, unless he is a fat 
man. Fat men overwork and get 
wrinkles, overeat and stretch them out, 
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get over blood pressure, die early and 
get an oversized coffin. 

These next two keys unlock my two 
automobiles. What business have you 
or I with two automobiles when there 
isn’t space in any city on this continent 
to park even one? Automobile keys 
have worn out the pants of the nation! 
Automobiles have increased the ratio 
of mortality, created traffic problems, 
contributed to juvenile delinquency, 
and shown this continent how to live 
beyond its income! The only thing 
they have relieved us of is the horse fly. 
Even at that, mighty few motorists are 
rolling their own. 

We ought to go back to horses. They 
didn’t change the model every spring, 
and a used horse was worth more than 
a new one. But don’t get me wrong. 
Owning two automobiles doesn’t prove 
a man has money. It proves he had 
money. It takes a mighty little jack 
to raise a car, but it takes a lot of jack 
to keep one up. 

What’s this little thin key? The key 
to my safe deposit box. Women have 
more sense than men. Men prepare for 
old age by laying up money ; women by 
dieting and beauty treatments. I used 
to think that I had some treasures laid 
up in that box. Now I know I haven’t. 
In that box are trips to Europe, long 
sunny afternoons fishing, hours of 
happy reading before the open fire, 
long nights watching the moon playing 
hide and seek through scudding clouds. 
The time I spent getting the stocks and 
bonds in that box made me neglect 
these really worth-while things. They 
are locked up in that box and can’t be 
gotten out now. It’s too late! 

We think of almost nothing but 
money. Abe had shot a man and was 
to be electrocuted. The warden told 
him his electrocution would cost the 
state five hundred dollars. “Bum busi- 
ness!” said Abe. “Give me fifty dollars 
and I'll shoot myself!” 

We miss the beautiful things of life 
accumulating money until we lose our 
appreciation of beauty, of art, litera- 
ture and music. 

A business man stopped in Paris near 
Notre Dame Cathedral. On Sunday 
morning the chimes rang out melodi- 
ously and his wife remarked, “Aren’t 
those chimes beautiful, Jim ?” 

“What did you say ?” 
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“Aren't those chimes beautiful ?” re- 
peated his wife. 

“You'll have to speak louder,” he 
said. “I can’t hear anything you say 
for those damned bells!” 

What is this key? It opens a closet 
in my office. 
We have in our country three political 
parties—Democrats, Republicans and 
Independents. The 


I ought to be ashamed! 


HE KIWANIS 


distant with our boys. I heard of a 
teacher who asked the children their 
names on the first day of school. 
“What's your name, my boy?” she 
asked one. 
“Jule Johnson, ma’am,” he an- 
swered. 
“Julius, my boy, not Jule! You 
shouldn’t. spoil so noble a name as 
Julius like that! 





Democrats use a don- 


Julius, remember! And 





key as an emblem, the 
Republicans an_ ele- 
phant, and the Inde- 
pendents a blind pig. 
The less said of that 
key the better. Think it 
over while the gentle- 
manly ushers pass up 
and down the aisles 
with chocolate almond 
bars! 


We ought 


horses. They 


to go kack to 

didn’t change 
the model every spring, and a 
used horse was worth more 
than a new one. But don’t get 4 
me wrong. Owning two auto- said, “Billious Smith, 
mobiles doesn’t prove a man 
has money. It proves he had 
money. It takes a mighty little 
jack to raise a car, but it takes 
a lot of jack to keep one up. 


what’s your name, my 
boy ?” 

Bill Smith was the 
next boy. He hesitated 
minute and_ then 


ma’am.” 

This next key un- 
locks the motor boat at 
my country place. I[ 
have exactly the same 





use for a motor boat as 





This is the key to my 
locker at the country 
club, I have golf clubs, sweaters, spiked 
shoes and other mannish playthings 
locked up there. I pay little attention 
to them. It’s silly business. I pay heavy 
dues to belong to that club only because 
most of my friends belong. I don't 
really use the club. None of us play 
enough at our country club with our 
wives and children. Could it have been 
the son of a country club member who 


said: 


“Jimmy Johnson’s daddy is an awful 
lot of fun, 
He’s a peacherino pitcher and can hit 
a real home run. 
I know my dad could play as well, but 
when I ask him to, 
He’s always awful busy and got some- 
thin’ else to do. 


“Jimmy Johnson’s daddy knows a lot 
of dandy games— 
And he plays ‘em with us fellers, and 
he don’t call Jimmy ‘James.’ 
I} bet my dad knows lots of things 
that’s fun fer fellers too 
But he’s always awful busy and got 
somethin’ else to do. 
“Some kids’ dads seem glad to have a 
chance to play with boys 
And even if they’re readin’ they don't 
mind a little noise. 
I'll bet my dad would beat’em all if 
he just only knew. 
How I miss him when he’s busy and 
got somethin’ else to do!” 


You fellows who are lucky enough 
to have little boys ; are you like Jimmy 
Johnson’s daddy? There isn’t a key 
on that bunch which will unlock the 
heart of a little boy or girl. Are you 
just awful busy and got somethin’ else 
to do? It isn’t good business if it de- 
prives you of the society and the love 
of your children. 

We can't afford to be too formal and 





I have for a hair net. 
All I ever do with it is take visitors up 
the river to show them how fast I can 
bring them back, and I have to furnish 
gasoline and feed them to get a chance 
to do it! I have never seen a man who 
lived near the water who didn’t want 
a motor boat, and I have never seen a 
motor boat which wasn’t for sale. The 
man who owns a motor boat owns grief. 

This is the key to my office. You 
also carry a ke y to office, store, factory 
or what have you. With two or three 
cell mates, you work harder there than 
you need for longer hours than you 
want, for money you don’t need. 

The average woman thinks a man’s 
office is a place where he puts his feet 
on his desk and reads the morning 
paper, swaps smoking-room stories with 
his friends and flirts with a red-headed 
stenographer between 
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The money we have saved can of 
course be spent by our children after 
we occupy a box with six handles on 
it, but when we are gone no one can 


spend the time we have saved. If we 
don’t spend it, it is a total loss. 
Here is the key to my desk. What 


do I do at it? Dictate letters saying, 
‘Replying to yours of the ninth we beg 
to say”; “We beg to quote you as fol- 
lows’; “Thanking you in advance,” 
and all that tommy rot. And I keep 
carbon copies of them! It is to laugh! 
If we wrote “Yes” or “No” with a red 
pencil as a reply on the bottoms of half 
of the letters we get, we would save 
about half our time and clerk hire. It 
would be a shame to deprive the thou- 
sands of flappers of a place to powder 
their tiptilted noses and receive their 
phone calls. The census man came into 
one chap’s office and asked, “How 
many people work here?” The pro- 
prietor sighed heavily and_ replied, 
“About half of them, I think.” 

These next two keys are to my two 
houses. One is a summer house and the 
other a winter house. What business 
has any man with two houses, consider- 
ing how little we use one? The living- 
room is only the place we pass through 
between the bedroom and the garage. 
It costs a fortune to furnish them, un- 
less you do as one woman I know. One 
of her guests at dinner forgot her name. 
Looking on the handle of his fork, he 
addressed her as “Mrs. Statler!” 

We don’t live in our houses after we 
get them. A gasoline stove blew a man 
and his wife out-the front door down 
near my summer home, and their next 
door neighbor said it was the first time 
they had gone out together in ten years! 
A foreigner in America read there 


had been _ 181,000 


~ 








times. In reality the 
office is where he works 
to accumulate things he 
fondly believes are 
worth locking up, and 
the worry wrinkles 
which old Father Time, 
like a petulant school 
boy with a jack knife, 
cuts into his face. 

A London bus driver 
announced to his pass- 
engers: “‘Loidies and 
Gentlemen, we are now 


mornings at 


We are born in hospitals, 
engaged in automobiles, mar- 
ried in churches, spend our 
business, our 
afternoons at the golf club, 
our nights in moving picture 
shows, our illness in sani- 
tariums, and when we come to 
die we go back to the same 
hospital in which we were the brave! 
born, thus completing the ab- 
solutely homeless circle. This 
is truly the land of the free 
and the grave of the home. 


divorces last year; he 
remarked that this cer- 
tainly was the land of 
the free. When he also 
read that a million and 
a quarter of us had 
been married the same 
year, he added that it 
was also the home of 


Fifty years ago you 
might have stood with 
bared head in the room 
in which you were born. 
It would have im- 





passing the oldest pub- 





lic drinking place in 
London!” “What for?” asked an 
American traveler. 

The average American business man 
has been working hard and earning 
money for so long that he doesn’t know 
when he has enough, because he never 
stops to ask what the traveler asked. 
What for, pray? We have saved time 
and money until we have them all 
mixed up. 





pressed you mightily to 
have reflected on the important event 
which took place in that room. But 
people aren’t born in houses nowadays. 
They are born in hospitals where their 
finger-prints and foot-prints are taken. 
They have numbers hung around their 
necks like those stenciled on the side of 
box cars. 
You might have looked with joy at 
(Turn to page 435) 
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International Officers and Trustees 1929-30 


Front row: Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, Chicago, Illinois; Vice-President 
Cc. C. Tatham, Edmonton, Alberta; President Horace W. McDavid, Decatur, 
Illinois; Immediate Past President O. Samuel Cummings, Dallas, Texas; 
Vice-President William C. Green, Saint Paul, Minnesota; Treasurer Raymond 
M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska; Trustees Howard T. Hill, Manhattan, O. Harris, San Bernardino, California; J. Randall Caton, Jr., Alexandria, 


Kansas and Arthur R, Ford, London, Ontario, Back Row: Trustees Albert 


Snedeker, Wheeling, West Virginia; Herbert A. Moore, DuBois, Pennsylvania; 
Edmond C. van Diest, Colorado Springs, Colorado; Joshua L. Johns, Appleton, 
Wisconsin; Carl E. Endicott, Huntington, Indiana; Walter R. Weiser, Daytona 
Beach, Florida; William J. Carrington, Atlantic City, New Jersey; William 


Virginia; and T, Harry Gowman, Seattle, Washington, 


The Real Horace McDavid 


Revealed by One Who Knows Him Intimately 


LTHOUGH Horace McDavid is 
known and loved by thousands, not 
many have had the privilege of inti- 
mate association with him, of knowing 
the real Horace McDavid. 

W. R. (Check) McGaughey, a char- 
ter member with the present Interna- 
tional President, in the Decatur club, 
has known Horace for twenty-five 
years. They were fellow students in 
Millikin University; they operated a 
laundry agency together during school 
days, and in the years that have passed 
they have been in intimate contact. So 
I asked him to tell us something about 
Horace. 

“Horace has always been a leader,” 
his friend reflects. “Even in school, 
whatever activity claimed him, usually 
yielded in some way or another to his 
leadership. 

“He had a magnetic personality, then 
as now. He was an athlete, starring in 





By E. O. MCCANN 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Decatur, [linois 


football, track, and baseball, a leader 
in school societies and in class activities, 
and was one of the founders of Kappa 
Delta Chi fraternity. 

“He sang in the church choir, led 
singing and taught a class of boys at 
Sunday School. But for all of his out- 
side activities, he maintained a high 
scholastic record and some way or 
another found time to do janitor work, 
wait tables, serve as manager of the 
college supply store, and do other odd 
jobs to earn the bulk of his expense 
money. 

“Incidentally, he entered Millikin 
in 1903 with the first freshman class 
and was unanimous choice of his class- 
mates for the presidency. 

“One of Horace’s early accomplish- 
ments was playing the guitar. He really 
couldn’t do much more than chord, but 
this was enough to make him the cen- 
ter of attraction at parties, and his 
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strumming served very nicely for the 
quartets who sang real ‘barber shop’ 
harmony. Anyway, Horace was always 
out in front, socially.” 

“Check” believes Horace’s outstand- 
ing characteristics is his ability to in- 
spire the confidence of those with whom 
he is associated. 

“This, plus more than an average 
share of common horse sense, and an 
unusual degree of diplomacy, has car- 
ried him to the forefront of his chosen 
profession, law, and no doubt has been 
partly responsible for his rapid rise 
in Kiwanis.” 

His business connections include di- 
rectorships in three important Decatur 
firms, namely: Morehouse & Wells 
Company, Purity Baking Company, 
and Union Dairy Products Company. 

Horace has never been one to “let 
George do it.”” He is tireless, thorough 
and ever willing to contribute a bit 
more than his share to any community 
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enterprise, to Kiwanis, or to any cause 
he believes to be right. 

Kiwanian McGaughey tells that 
Horace was born near Coffeen, in 
Montgomery County, Illinois, July 4 
(which may explain the celebration 
each year on that day) in the year 1883. 

“His father was a retired Cumber- 
land Presbyterian minister, and it was 
in this little farm home that the foun- 
dation for the success to come was laid 
on the solid foundation of truth, hon- 
esty and complete reverence for God. 

“He went to country schools; later 
through Hillsboro High School, then 
taught one year in the grades before 
enrolling in the newly founded Milli- 
kin University at Decatur. 

“After graduation from Millikin, 
he went to Centralia as superintendent 
of the high school for the term 1907-08. 


At the end of the term he entered the 
University of Michigan for a summer 
course, and in the fall of the same year 
entered Columbia School of Law. In 
1909 he enrolled for a law course at 
the University of Chicago, but about 
the middle of the school year he was 
called back to Centralia to again serve 
as superintendent. 

“In 1911 he completed his course at 
Chicago and returned to Decatur to 
enter the law firm of Buckingham and 
Gray. In 1912, he was taken into part- 
nership. Later his two associates died 
and the firm became McDavid, Monroe 
and Mann, one of the leading legal 
firms in the city at the present time. 

“Horace is a man’s man—one of the 
truest friends I have ever known—one 
of the hardest workers. His optimism 
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and friendliness are evident and sin- 
cere. He'll do anything for a friend, 
and his friends are legion.” 


As a final word, the man who knows 
him better, perhaps, than anyone in the 
world, save for his wife and daughter, 
can only repeat: 

“He is a leader, in every sense of the 
word. He deserves every honor and 
every mark of respect tendered him. 

“He is a true Kiwanian. He has de- 
voted his life to the carrying out of the 
slogan ‘We Build.’ It is fitting that 
honor has come to him, particularly 
when his friends know that he has never 
sought credit or distinction. His only 
aim is to do each task assigned him well. 

“That is the real Horace W. Mc- 
David, President of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional.” 


New Members of the Board 


Elected at Milwaukee, June 27, 1929 


Dr. C. C. Tatham 
Vice-President 

Dr. C. C. Tatham, Edmonton, Al- 
berta, has had a most comprehensive 
career in Kiwanis. He was the first 
charter member of the Edmonton club, 
and a director for several years; was 
chairman of various club committees at 
different times; chairman of the dis- 
trict convention committee when Ed- 
monton was host to the Western Can- 
ada District; vice-president of the Ed- 
monton club in 1924; president of the 
club, 1925; member, International 
Committee on Public Affairs for Can- 
ada, 1925-26; member, International 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child, 
1926-28 ; district trustee, 1926-27 ; lieu- 
tenant governor for Province of Al- 
berta, Western Canada District, 1927; 
district governor, Western Canada Dis- 
trict, 1928; chairman, International 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child, 
1928-29. 

Dr. Tatham, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, class of 1900, is 
as well identified in his profession as 
in Kiwanis. He is a member of the 
British, Canadian and Alberta Medical 
Associations; Edmonton Academy of 
Medicine; College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Ontario and Alberta; and 
a member of the Medical Council of 
Canada. 

Dr. Tatham was born in Listowel, 
Ontario, Perth County. He is a mem- 
ber of the Anglican Church. 

* * * 
Carl E. Endicott 
Trustee 

Carl E. Endicott, Huntington, In- 
diana, was president of that club in 
1922-1923; lieutenant governor of the 


Indiana Distwict in 1925; elected gov- 
ernor of the Indiana District for the 
year 1927; served on the International 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
in 1928. 

Mr. Endicott is a graduate of In- 
diana University, a member of the First 
Methodist Church and teacher of the 
Men’s Class and a member of the 
School Board. He is vice-president of 
The Citizens State Bank of Huntington 
and Manager of the Bond and Trust 
Department. He is also a director of 
The Andrews State Bank, Secretary- 
Treasurer of The Wasmuth-Endicott 
Company and actively associated with 
several other business organizations in 
Indiana. 

* 
T. Harry Gowman 
Trustee 

T. Harry Gowman’s Kiwanis experi- 
ence has been long and varied. He 
became a member in 1920 and served 
on the Board of Directors of the Seat- 
tle, Washington, club for six years; 
was district trustee for two years; 
served as president of the Seattle club 
in 1925; was elected governor of the 
Pacifie-Northwest District for the year 
1929. During this time he also served 
on a number of district and Interna- 
tional committees and was_ general 
chairman of the Seattle Convention 
Committees in 1928. 

Mr. Gowman was born in Canada, 
Migrating to the United States in 1918 
where he entered the hotel business in 
Seattle, Washington. He has been 
identified with the Chamber of Com- 
merce for the past ten years, serving 
on many committees and has been a 
member of the Board of Trustees for 


five years. He has served as chairman 
of the Publicity Committee, Hospitality 
Committee and at present is chairman 
of the Public Health Committee. He 
is a member of the First Methodist 
Church and takes keen delight in all 
forms of outdoor sport, being an en- 
thusiastic yachtsman, fisherman and 
golfer. 

* “k *k 

William O. Harris 

Trustee 

William O. Harris of San Bernar- 
dino, California, a charter member of 
the San Bernardino Kiwanis club in 
1921, has within the short space of 
eight years, seen much active service in 
Kiwanis. In 1924, he was president of 
his club, lieutenant governor of the 
California-Nevada District during 
1925-26, and governor 1927-28. He has 
served on numerous district committees, 
as well as two International commit- 
tees, the Special Committee on Conven- 
tion Finance, appointed by Past Presi- 
dent Amerman, and Chairman of the 
Standing Committee on Attendance, 
appointed by Immediate Past President 
O. Sam Cummings. 

Mr. Harris is a graduate of Cornell 
University, class of 1914. Since 1915 
he was connected with the American 
National Bank of San Bernardino, re- 
cently assuming the presidency of the 
National Mortgage Guaranty Com- 
pany of Los Angeles. 

Community development and other 
civic affairs have occupied his attention 
for many years. At present he is Comp- 
troller of the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California, an un- 
dertaking which will bring the water of 
the Colorado River from the Boulder 
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Dam to the cities of Southern Califor- 
nia, at a cost of approximately 225 


million dollars. 
x * x 


Howard T. Hill 
Trustee 

Howard T. Hill is a charter member 
of the Manhattan, Kansas, Kiwanis 
club, built in 1922; district trustee in 
1924; president, 1925-1926; lieutenant 
governor, in 1926-1927; governor of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District 
in 1928; chairman, International Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education 1928- 
1929. 

Mr. Hill is head of the Department 
of Public Speech, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, and public relations 
representative for the college. For 
seven years he has been a director of 
the Manhattan Chamber of Commerce 
and he is member of various profes- 
sional and fraternal organizations. 

Mr. Hill is a graduate of Iowa State 
College and of the University of Chi- 
cago Law School; and is a member of 
the Congregational Church. 

* x 
Herbert A.,Moore 
Trustee 

Herbert A. Moore, Du Bois, Penn- 
sylvania, served his own club, as its 
vice-president and president, his dis- 
trict as a lieutenant governor, its gov- 
ernor for two terms—the second term 
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by unamimous election by acclamation 
—and as chairman of important com- 
mittees. He has served as a member 
of the International Committee on 
Laws and Regulations, and later as 
chairman of the same committee, and 
was appointed by Immediate Past 
President O. Sam Cummings in 1928, 
as chairman of the Special Interna- 
tional Committee on Promotion of Ex- 
tension and reappointed to the same 
position by President McDavid. He 
has served his own city as its Mayor 
for two terms and rendered a good ac- 
count of himself in important Red 
Cross and government positions during 
the World War period. Mr. Moore 


is a lawyer. 
a 


Albert Snedeker 
Trustee 


Albert Snedeker, Wheeling, West 
Virginia, is chairman of the Kiwanis 
State Good Roads Committee of West 
Virginia, serving continuously since 
1921, with the exception of the year 
1926, when he was elected governor of 
the West Virginia District. 

He was born in Ironton, Ohio, mov- 
ing to Brooke County, West Virginia, 
at the age of seven. He was postmaster 
of Wellsburg during Taft’s adminis- 
tration. In 1913 he moved to Wheel- 
ing, engaging in the life insurance busi- 
ness, and during the World War he 





Horace W. McDavip 


President 


Immediate Past President 
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had charge of five Loan campaigns. 

He is active in all civic movements 
around Wheeling; one of the principal 
organizers, Secretary and Manager of 
the Wheeling Improvement Associa- 
tion, a volunteer organization devoted 
to the development of Wheeling. In 
1928, he was president of the West Vir- 
ginia Good Roads Association and put 
over a $35,000,000 bond issue for 
roads. 

Mr. Snedeker is secretary of Belle 
Alkali Company of Belle, West Vir- 
ginia, member of the Methodist 
Church, and member of various promi- 
nent Wheeling clubs. 

* * 
Edmond C, van Diest 
Trustee 

Edmond C. van Diest, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, has served Kiwanis 
in various capacities. He was presi- 
dent of the Colorado Springs Kiwanis 
club in 1922; district trustee, 1923- 
1924; governor, Colorado-Wyoming 
District, 1925, and during that year 
was chairman of the Special Committee 
on Efficiency Contest. In 1926 he was 
chairman of the district Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child. 

Mr. van Diest is a graduate of the 
Colorado School of Mines, class of 
1886. He is president of the Colorado 
Child Welfare League, and a past 
president and director of the Colorado 
Springs Chamber of Commerce. 
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OUR Committee on Resolutions 
in submitting its report, asks the pleas- 
urable privilege of advising you of the 
constructive character of the resolutions 
which have been submitted for its con- 
sideration, dealing with important 
matters of internal policy and practice 
and also with questions of large public 
interest. A new record has been made 
by the total absence of illy-considered 
and useless proposals, Some proposals 
have been submitted to the Board of 
Trustees for action, further study, or 
reference to the proper committees, and 
a few only, tabled; in fact, the smallest 
number, it is believed, in all Kiwanis 
history. 

With our full approval and for your 
consideration and action, we have the 
honor to submit the following resolu- 
tions: 

1. Appreciations 


Resotvep, That Kiwanis Interna- 
tional in convention assembled hereby 
expresses the deepest and sincerest ap- 
preciation and extends its unbounded 
gratitude to one and all who have in 
any way assisted in helping to make 
this convention of the most out- 
standing and successful conventions in 
the history of Kiwanis. 

The members of the convention are 
not unmindful of the tremendous bur- 
den of responsibility undertaken by the 
members of the Kiwanis Club of Mil- 
waukee, and extend their whole-hearted 
and grateful appreciation to General 
Chairman Kenneth K. Chalmers, As- 


one 


sistant Chairman Bert F. Zinn and 
President Dr. E. LeRoy Dakin and 


their committees for their splendid 
work in organizing and carrying to a 
successful issue the varied manifold 
and difficult problems which always 
confront so great an enterprise. 

Our sincerest thanks are also ex- 
tended to the Kiwanis Clubs of South 
Milwaukee, West Allis, Wauwatosa, 
and Waukesha, and their ladies for the 
delightful courtesies and_ kindliness 
characteristic and expressive of the 
civic spirit of this most hospitable and 
beautiful City of Milwaukee and its 
citizens for their contribution to the in- 
effaceable record in the minds of our 
delegates and guests of memorable 
happy days of outstanding value and 
pleasure; to the Auditorium Board for 
its generous donation of the Conven- 





Resolutions Adopted at Milwaukee 


Submitted by the Committee on Resolutions 


WILBY G. HYDE, CuarramMan 


tion Hall; to the Blue Mound Country 
Club and the management of Wau- 
kesha Beach, and the Eagles’ Club for 
the extended to the 
attending our convention; to the Hon- 
orable Daniel W. Hoan, Mayor of 
Milwaukee, for his cordial welcome ; to 
the service clubs, comprising the Civic 
Alliance and their ladies, for gracious 
and delightful courtesies; to the Mil- 
waukee Athletic Club, the Blue Mound, 
Ozaukee, Michiwaukee, Tuckaway, 
Westmoor, Racine and Tripoli Coun- 
try Clubs for their generous hospital- 
ity ; to the public press for appreciative 
and helpful publicity; to the staff rep- 
resentatives of International headquar- 
ters for the satisfactory handling of ho- 
tel reservations, and to the hotel man- 
agers and association for their mani- 
fold, kindly care and comforts; to the 
city officials, the Board of Public 
Works, the Police Department, the 
Highway Patrol, the Auditorium staff 
and assistants for consideration and 
courtesies innumerable ; and also to the 
Association of Commerce, the young 
ladies acting as junior hostesses, Henry 
Welke, William Kennedy, Charles 
Dettmann and Huron Smith, the 
donors of flowers, and to the citizens 
who so kindly donated their automo- 
biles ; to the musical organizations rep- 
resenting the different Kiwanis clubs; 
to the Park Region Luther Choir of 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota, for their con- 
tribution to the Sunday Night Mu- 
sicale, to WTMJ and associated sta- 
tions in broadcasting “Zero Hour” and 
to those organizations assisting in giv- 
ing the feature entertainment; to trans- 
portation and transmission public utili- 
ties; to Mrs. John H. Moss for the 
particularly excellent handling of the 
ladies’ entertainment; to Emil Hokan- 
son for the excellent manner in which 
transportation was provided for every 
occasion, and to all others who have 
finely aided and generously contributed 
towards this the greatest convention 
accomplishment in the history of 
Kiwanis International. 
2. Peace and Good Will 

Wuereas, We believe that a peace 
that is continual between the people of 
the United States and Canada is essen- 
tial to world peace ; 

Be It Resotvep, That Kiwanis In- 
ternational in convention assembled 
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courtesies ladies 


does hereby pledge its unqualified sup- 
port to all such movements as shall 
tend to continue the peace that has 
existed between these two countries for 
over a hundred years, and recommends 
to the Board of Trustees that proper 
steps be taken to make “United States- 
Canada Week” a biennial event, when 
there shall be an interchange of speak- 
ers and such other movements inaug- 
urated as will tend to develop the in- 
creasing spirit of good will already 
existing. It is further hereby suggested 
that a special committee be appointed 
to carry out the above recommendations 
in every district and that regional inter- 
club meetings be arranged to the end 
that more adequate speakers may be 
secured. 
3. Automobile Legislation 

Wuereas, The number of injuries 
and deaths from operation of automo- 
biles is an annual catastrophe of in- 
creasing proportions, and 

Wuereas, A majority of the victims 
of such auto accidents cannot secure 
compensation therefor because of a lack 
of financial responsibility upon the part 
of the owners and drivers of such auto- 
mobiles. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That it 
is the sense of Kiwanis International 
that we deplore the damage to life and 
property existing on the highways of 
this country and the Dominion of Can- 
ada due to the reckless operation of 
automobiles and that we memorialize 
the legislatures of the various States of 
the United States and the Provinces of 
Canada to pass legislation remedial 
therefor. 


4. Deplore Talk of War 


Wuereas, The sentiment of the peo- 
ple of the English-speaking nations, 
as well as of those belonging to the 
other civilized nations of the world, is 
overwhelmingly opposed to war and in 
favor of peaceful settlement of all in- 
ternational disputes ; and 

Wuenreas, In the opinion of all right 
thinking people everywhere, the wel- 
fare and progress of humanity depends 
upon the cultivation of harmonious 
relationships between the nations of 
the world; 

Be Ir Resotvep, By Kiwanis Inter- 
national in convention assembled, that 

(Turn to page 429) 
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HAVE just had quite a shock. Sitting on the veranda 

superintending the incoming tide in the river and 

thinking about things in general, I suddenly realized 
that I am inhabited. 

I am not me, a separate entity, who came into existence 
when I was born, to pass out of existence when they toss 
the sprigs of acacia into my hole in the ground. I am a 
collection of people. 

A cut of pie is sharp in the middle and widens back to 
the edge of the crust in ever-increasing width. I am the 
tip of that wedge in the pie of life. Back to infinity is an 
ever-widening group of ancestors whose inherited traits, 
weaknesses and strengths are enclosed and dominate this 
body which I call “me.” 

I am not an individual ; I am a community of ancestors. 
As a country is made up of many people, prohibitionists 
and wets, gamblers and preachers, democrats and conserv- 
atives, farmers and city slickers, saxophone players and 
lawyers, radio announcers and cultured people, so also am I 
made up of all my ancestors who have gone before me. 

In a community many warring factions try to dominate 
its politics, its policies, and regulate its civic life. Inside of 
me, all my ancestors try to dousinate my life, control my 
actions, sit in the saddle of my life and make me live the 
way they lived. 

My family never spoke of my Uncle Peter. After I grew 
up I learned that he was a professional gambler on the 
Mississippi River steamboats and was shot on the street 
in Memphis by a man from whom he had won a large sum. 
When I get a yen to play poker I know Uncle Pete has 
begun to dominate me. 

Another uncle was a banker in Kentucky. The fact that 
I will not play in a game of more than quarter limit, shows 
this uncle also is a part of me. He makes me cautious and 
in all my financial transactions keeps me drawing interest 
rather than paying it. 

My grandfather on the distaff side was a wagon maker. 
This old chap getting into control is what makes me try 
to build a bird house and mash my thumb with the hammer 
and split half the boards into which I drive nails. 

My grandfather on the whiskey side was a breeder and 
racer of fast horses. That’s why I drive my car faster than 
most of the justices of the peace in my county think I 
should. I have talked a few of them out of it because I 
had another uncle who was a lawyer. 

Most of my ancestors were farmers. When I was a small 
boy they inspired me to plant a milkweed and an egg plant 
under a sugar tree with the idea that by cross-pollenization 
I might produce a custard vine. They still make me plant 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of flower seed in the hope that 
some day I will produce a posey which will remotely re- 
semble the picture the artist-liar painted on the seed en- 
velope. 

James G. Blaine said that only newspaper editors and 
people with tapeworms were entitled to use the plural pro- 
noun “we.” Yet it seems that inhabited as we are by a 


group of ancestors all striving to dominate us, we are all 
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entitled to use the pronoun made famous by Lindbergh. 


Here in one skin and covered by one bald head, are rich 
men, poor men, beggar men, thieves, doctors, lawyers, mer- 
chants, chiefs; all struggling to mee: Poor two feet, two 
hands, one stomach and one head I call “me.” 


Their ideals and their morals, heir ante and their 
bodies, their complexes, their inhibitions, their sicknesses and 
their health, all inside of this one hide I wear ; small wonder 
I am so often surprised at the darned fool things I do so 
frequently, and the occasional flashes of something worthy 
and worth while. 

To stop half a dozen of you writing me letters to inquire, 
I will tell you that as far as I know, none of my ancestors 
ever wrote for fun or for a living. That explains why I 
arn so inept and do it so poorly! There! That ought to 
choke off that idea that you inherited from one of your 
humorous but critical ancestors! 


All this is about my group that I call “me.” Let’s think 
a bit about your group you call “you.” I don’t blame you 
for boasting about the Supreme Court Judge you had in 
your family. I understand you when you brag about that 
other great man who was a part of your ancestry. It takes 
a few of them to make up for the Uncle Petes. All of us 
have some Uncle Petes in the past; the less said about them 
the better. 


But in bragging about the Supreme Court Justice, let’s 
not forget our Uncle Petes. We are all just a confused 
mess of our ancestors. They are in us. Their loves and 
their weaknesses, their strengths and their morals, are a 
part of us. 


But praise be to an all-wise Providence, we have the choice 
of which one shall dominate us. Breaking one good egg into 
a dozen bad ones doesn’t help the omelet a bit! Break one 
bad egg into a pan with a dozen good ones and you spoil the 
lot. But thank heaven, it is not that way with ancestors 
or we would all be spoiled. 


It is given to us to dominate this whole gang which in- 
habits us. If we cultivate the good ancestors and encourage 
in ourselves the traits they left us as an heritage, we can 
be as nice folks as they were. But if we let the horse racing, 
gambling, carousing lot who are in every man’s ancestry 
gain dominance, it’s just too darned bad! 


Some wise cracker said that ancestor worshippers are like 
potatoes. All that is any good in them is under the ground. 
But the facts are that our ancestors live over again in us. 
If we keep Uncle Pete as far in the background of our 
conduct as we keep him in our boasts, we can be darned 
proud of our ancestors. 

Maybe there isn’t much to the idea, but since I have 
written it I have decided that instead of going down to the 
wharf and tying loose the canoe to go up the river and fish 
the afternoon away, I shall spray the roses and kill the 
aphis. So you see it has at least influenced me to let one of 
my farmer ancestors dominate instead of one of them who 
cared for no part of the Bible except the story of the miracle 
where everybody loafs and fishes. 

Here we go, me and my ancestors, to spray the roses! 















Music at Milwaukee 


Soloists, Quartets, Trios and Bands Kept Things Humming 


d USIC again played an impor- 
tant part in a well-rounded out con- 
ention program. A very high stand- 
ard was set by the Park Region Luther 
College Choir of Fergus Falls, Minne- 
sota, under the very able leadership of 
Kiwanian S. J. Steen at the Religious 
Musicale, Sunday evening. The sing- 
ing of this fine group of young people 
shall long remain as a bright spot in 
the minds of all who attended the open- 
ing meeting. 

All artists, both soloists and groups, 
coéperated to the fullest in working 
tor the success of the convention. El- 
mer Froelk, Milwaukee music chair- 
man, and his committee, are deserving 
of much thanks and commendation for 
the inestimable help rendered in the 
detail work of keeping the musical 
program running. 

The following summary will give 
some idea of how and where the mu- 
sical features were used: 


Soloists 


D orotny Mayer, coloratura so- 
prano, contributed by Miami, Florida, 
club, sang over radio stations WISN, 
WTMJ, and at most of the district 
dinners. 


Howard Melaney, “Singing Fire- 


man,” appearing for the Minnesota- 
Dakotas District, sang over WTMJ, 
at the Music Conference and many 


By ALBERT J. SOUTHWICK 


Chairman, International Committee on Music 


district dinners. 

Allen L. Rogers, baritone of Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina, appeared at 
the Thursday morning convention 
session, over WTMJ, WISN, at the 
Music Conference and several district 
dinners. 

Charles Ross, baritone of Pomona, 


Kiwanis 


Sung to the tune of “Ramona.” 
Words by Marie de Lorimier of Chis- 
holm, Minnesota, and sung by her at 
the Music Conference. 


Who helps the poor and the desolate, 

Bringing smiles for tears, to their empty 
years, 

Who can the whole world congratulate 

On the work they do 

Listen, I'll tell you 


Kiwanis, the home of happiness and cheer, 

Kiwanis, where friendship lives throughout 
the year, 

To serve you, to build you, 

A smoother road for mankind to mount, 

To help boost and stand by 

The things in life that really do count, 

Kiwanis, where brotherhood and _ smiles 
abide 

Kiwanis, where cares and gloom are left 
outside. 

To scatter sunshine when everything seems 
dull and blue. 


Kiwanis, we need you, we do. 


California, sang over WISN, at the 
Music Conference and district dinners. 

W. D. Johnston, baritone and ac- 
companist, representing Weirton-Cove, 
West Virginia, appeared on the con- 
vention program Monday afternoon, 
and over WISN. 

Alex Ferguson, baritone of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, sang at the Wednes- 
day morning convention session, over 
WISN, and at many district dinners. 

Julia Stewart Gibbs, soprano of Lo- 
gan, Utah, sang on the All Kiwanis 
Night program. 

Mrs. James A. Bullock, contralto 
of Provo, Utah, sang at the Tuesday 
morning convention session and at dis- 
trict dinners. 

Verman Kimbrough, baritone, con- 
tributed by the Birmingham, Alabama, 
Kiwanis club, appeared on the All Ki- 
wanis Night program over WISN, at 
the Music Conference and district din- 
ners. 

Hugh R. Foss and wife, baritone and 
accompanist of Cambridge City, In- 
diana, sang on the Wednesday morn- 
ing program, over WISN, at the Music 
Conference and district dinners. 

Marie de Lorimier, soprano of Chis- 
holm, Minnesota, accompanied by Lil- 
lian Ahonen, sang at the Music Con- 
ference and many district dinners. 

Sidney Carlson, tenor of Buffalo, 


(Turn to page 434) 





The singing by the Park Region Luther College Choir of Fergus Falls, Minnesota, under the direction of Kiwanian S. J. Steen (center of second row) 
was a most enjoyable part of the Religious Musicale on Sunday evening. 
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Photo by Wisconsin News 
Wesley Ladies’ Ensemble of Milwaukee sang for the ladies’ party at Blue 
Mound Country Club. 


Lexington, Nebraska, Min- 
ute Man Quartet: 

B. C. Neff, G. Kenneth 
Jacobson, M. O. 

Bates and Thomas 
Stevenson. 
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Quartet: H. J. Schneiders, M. J. a é Photo by Miweubes Jownel 


Budd Oleson, accompanist. ; wanians Rumsey, Dead, Halpern, Stumpf, 
and Bollinger, director and accompanist. 























Chicago, 





Photo by Milwaukee Journal 
Illinois, Octet: Kiwanians Repp, Howell, Mueller, Heilman, Hoch Kiwanis! The little German band brought to the convention by 
pianist, Wilson, Howard, Corliss, Hopp, and Jillson, West Allis, Wisconsin, Kiwanians was quite a favorite. 
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“*. Ask Me -Another’’ 


No method of Kiwanis education has ever been so effective 
as some form of the “spelling down” idea adopted from the 
old country school house. There is a zest to that sort of a 
meeting for Kiwanis education that no lecture on the sub- 
ject, however interesting, can hope to equal. 

Men take a boyish pleasure in seeing their friends shown 
up and compelled to take seats on some simple question in 
Kiwanis history, facts or usage. Oddly enough, they take 
their own seats just as happily, but the lesson goes home 
and the questions and answers stick 11 their memories. 

International Headquarters has produced a new edition 
of that popular leaflet, “Ask Me Another,” by the use of 
which such an educational meeting can be readily staged. 
This service is free, of course. Not only are such meetings 
of inestimable value to the club, but they are among the 
most enjoyable of the year, 

At one club recently, several announcements before the 
beginning of the “class” delayed the program. The chair- 
man, mindful of the time, started to close before he was 
quite finished, but the club protested as one man, so the 
meeting was continued for fifteen minutes beyond the regu- 
lar time. 

The procedure is simple. The chairman and vice-chair- 
man of the Committee on Kiwanis Education choose sides, 
questions being asked alternately. Those missing take their 
seats. The answer to the missed question is then given and 
a new question asked of the next man. The elimination 
goes on until no one is left. 
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The number of true and untrue things psychologists 
discover these days is marvelous. They have discovered 
what makes a kick the funniest punishment a man can get; 
why kippered herring is more humorous than ordinary her- 
ring; why cat is funnier if a kid spells it “kat” ; why Kan- 
kakee, Kokomo, Kalamazoo and Hoboken are always good 
for a laugh; why Kansas and kangaroo are funny, and 
why a kilt is laughable on a Scotchman. 

Alexander Wollcott made this important discovery. He 
says it all depends on the “k” and that almost any word 
with a “k” in it is more humorous and enjoyable than any 
of its synonyms. 

Perhaps this explains why Kiwanis produces the hap- 
piest meetings there are in this otherwise dull and dreary 
world. Perhaps we have that “k” to thank for the kindly 
humor, the keen wit, the kaleidoscopic kolorful kanniness 
which keeps Kiwanis on a kultured keel! 

Certainly the wearers of our “K” are a happy, laughing 
klan who go through the world doing good with a smile 
which never comes off. We know each other well and, know- 
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ing, laugh heartily with and at our brother Kiwanians. 

Whether the kick in Kiwanis comes from its initial “K, 
or the “k” at the end of its work makes no difference. The 
“K” is there, the joy is inevitable, and while we firmly 
believe it is a joy which comes of good work well done, 
perhaps the psychologists are right and the “K” we so 
proudly wear on our coat lapels may have shed its humor- 
ous spell over the organization! 
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(Circulating Toy Library 

The Playgrounds Association of Philadelphia has estab- 
lished something new, of interest to all Kiwanis clubs. It 
can be added to the work already being done for the crip- 
pled and under-privileged children in ways which will sug- 
gest themselves to the committee in charge. 

They have established a circulating toy library. Children 
were asked to bring voluntary contributions of toys in which 
they were no longer interested. These toys were put up 
in suitable packages containing enough to supply twenty- 
five children. 

These packages were sent to day nurseries, playgrounds, 
social centers and hospitals. After a few weeks, when the 
child-inmates of these institutions had had time to grow 
tired of that particular set, they were called for, broken toys 
replaced or repaired, and packages changed from one insti- 
tution to another. Thus fresh toys are constantly supplied 
from this circulating toy library. 

This idea, readily adaptable to Kiwanis, has one great 
advantage because it is not work which costs money—not 
check charity. It is personal service work, the most valuable 
possible because it is a two-edged sword which cuts both 
ways, benefiting the child who receives and the Kiwanian 
who gives his time. 

The biggest problem of the Under-privileged Child Com- 
mittee of any Kiwanis club is to get away from check 
charity. Busy Kiwanians will readily enough write a check, 
but it is personal service which is most desirable. This plan 
is one which will bring out personal service of a delightful 
character. 
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Getting the baby to sleep is hardest when she gets to be 
about eighteen. 
8 De 


Pussy Wants a (Coroner 


When The Kiwanis Magazine wants to know if its edi- 
torials are being read, it writes on one of three subjects: 
the thirteen month calendar, the adoption of the metric 
system or enforced automobile liability insurance. Either 
of these three subjects bring half a bushel of letters of 
protest. 

Perhaps this will add another, and bring protests from 
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THE KIWANIS 


cat lovers in Kiwanis. This is no arraignment of a nice 
house cat like the one purring on the rug before you, but 
of quite.another cat which reverted to savagery as a result 
of neglect by mankind. 

Scientists tell us that the greatest menace to human life 
is the steady increase in insects. At the present rate it will 
be but an all too brief period before the insect pests will 
have made this globe uninhabitable. 

Boll weevil, mosquito, Japanese beetle, corn borer and 
what have you, are on the increase in spite of all that gov- 
ernments, states and provinces are doing with scientific 
knowledge to combat them. 

A large part of the increase in insect life is due to the 
reckless manner in which we have destroyed and neglected 
our bird life. One scientist says no trees will be left in a 
hundred years if all the birds are gone. We have killed 
off our birds, which live off insects, and in this way have 
allowed the bugs to multiply prodigiously. 

We have passed laws and educated youngsters so the 
killing of birds by humans is taking a swing back. Birds 
are more appreciated today than ever before in our history. 
We have not only passed laws for their protection, but 
established bird sanctuaries in many places. 

The report of one of these bird sanctuaries is a good 
example of what the killer-cat is doing to the birds. Three 
hundred and eighty-six bird hunting cats were destroyed 
as compared with two foxes and one hundred and thirteen 
hawks. 

The cats were all fat. Examination showed them to live 
largely on birds. In the hatching season when the young 
birds first try their wings, they become an easy prey to these 
killer cats. 

Many of these cats are the household pets of people who 
live in the mountains and by the seashore in summer, 
abandoned when the owners return to the city in the fall. 
Such cats quickly return to the savagery from which they 
originally came and begin the ruthless destruction of our 
birds. 

Obviously it is not the cat’s fault. But if each Kiwanian 
educated his children not to abandon his pet cat, or better 
still, never to take a cat to a summer home, those summer 
homes would be made more delightful by the birds’ songs, 
and the cat be less likely to become a killer of the best 
remedy we have against the constant inroads of the insects 
which bid fair to become our greatest menace. 

Cat lovers should have pets only in cities where their 
bird killing activities will be limited to the English spar- 
row and the starling, which are pests in themselves. 
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It seems but just that a checkered career should finish in 
a striped suit. 
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Archeological 


The games in the stadium were marred by an unpleasant 
incident. At the opening, Emperor Nero rose in the Athe- 
neum and tossing aside his toga, said: “Friends, Romans 
and countrymen. It is my pleasure now to introduce our 
distinguished guest. This is Emperor Magnus Taurus of 
Gath. He isa Knight of the Galloping Domino, a Red Star 
Nasturtium and a Rip in the Royal Robe. I will be glad 
to hear some citizen move that he be elected to honorary 
membership in this Kiwa—I mean this stadium.” 

As the audience waited breathless, some miscreant in the 
Bleacherium yelled: “Oh, can that honorary membership 
stuff! We came out for a good time. Bring on the lions 
and the Christians.” The cry was taken up by the populace 
and before order was restored they had to bring out three 
extra lean and hungry lions and nine nice fat Christians! 
This little incident of the past is indicative of the way 
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honorary memberships are generally considered. Kiwanis 
clubs need good men and true. Men who will attend and 
men who will work. Such men seek active membership 
in Kiwanis. 

Some men are entitled to honorary memberships, but it 
should be borne steadily in mind that Kiwanis brings honor 
to any man, and no man brings honor to Kiwanis save by 
the work he does for it. 

Clubs elect honorary members yearly. It is surprising 
how few of those elected survive the succeeding election. If 
a man is not sufficiently prominent in his Kiwanis sympathy 
and continuous in his Kiwanis interest, he should not be 
re-elected the following year. Sad to relate, few of them are! 
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Youth must be served, but golly! How youth 
has to pay for service! 
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cAmbitious 2 


In the warm months the bees buzz. This is true of official 
bees also. In the minds and hearts of many Kiwanians is 
an ambition to become an officer, and while in Kiwanis the 
office should always seek the man, there is nothing objection- 
able in a man’s being ambitious, 

For Kiwanians who have their rods up, hoping that 
official lightning will strike them at the winter election, 
there is no better preparation than a careful study of an all 
too little known book, “Manual for Club Officers,”- pub- 
lished by the International organization and obtainable at 
Headquarters. The knowledge gained from its study can 
do only good, even if the office does not come! 
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Ho hum! The Drum Major has finer clothes 
than the band. He leads the procession and he 
doesn’t have to learn to play at all! 
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cAnother —NGle-Stone 


The history of Kiwanis has proved that the average man 
does not weary of well doing. Another year of Kiwanis 
history has been recorded. Another Kiwanis convention 
has been held. Year by year Kiwanis has increased in 
membership and increased in interest. Year by year the 
type of men attracted to Kiwanis activities has improved. 
Year by year the future of Kiwanis has been more and 
more assured. 

Attracted by its novelty many men unfitted to its work 
united themselves with it temporarily. Fate threw them into 
the sifter, the years jostled them about a bit and the little 
ones have gone through the meshes. 

Better in numbers, better in quality, better in ideals and 
bettered by our years of experience, Kiwanis stands today 
as one of the big influences for good on this continent. 

Its future is assured. It has proved that inherent in every 
man is the desire to pay some rent for the room he occupies 
in the community in which he lives. When this rent takes 
the form of community service, such as the work of Kiwanis, 
it strikes a responsive chord in his breast and his interest 
in the work never flags. 

It is a good world. It is a world just as good as the 
people who compose it. The people are good people. They 
love right and hate wrong. They want to relieve misery in 
others. Kiwanis is simply a good opportunity to band them- 
selves with like-minded men and make the world a little 
better. As such it has proved itself. It is on a firm founda- 
tion ; its future is as bright as a summer sunrise. 

We have a right to be proud of Kiwanis, even though in 
so doing we show a certain pride in ourselves. 











Contest Awards at Milwaukee Convention 


Winners in Efficiency. Attendance. Editorial and Convention Attendance 


Contests Announced 
I. Efficieney Contest 


By C. PINKNEY JONES 


Chairman, Special Committee on Efficiency Contest 
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ception in 1924 as 
an International 
contest, there has 
been a constantly 
mcreasing interest 
and participation 
in the Efficiency 
Contest. While 
there was actually 
one less entry im 
in the final adyju- 
dications this year, 
yet there were 
twenty-five dis- 
tricts represented, 
one more than last 
year. According to 
the rules of the 
contest, no district 
can have more than 
four entries in the 
final adjudication 

one from each of 
the four divisions—gold, silver, 
blue and white. For example, 
this year in the New Jersey Dis- 
trict, there were forty-five clubs 
competing in the preliminary or 
district contest, but only four of 
this number became eligible to 
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participate in the finals. 

In order that there may be 
ample time to carefully study 
the reports submitted in the final 
adjudication, a copy of each of 
these reports is sent to the va- 
rious members of the Interna- 
tional committee several weeks 
before the committee meets in 
Chicago to make their decision. 
This year, our committee met 
on May 4 and devoted nearly a 
day to judging the ,reports, 
There were so many excellent 
reports that it required a great 
amount of careful checking and 
discussion as to comparative 
values before a decision was 
reached, 

The committee has recom- 
mended to the International 
Trustees a number of changes 
in the rules to clarify the word- 
ing of some of the paragraphs. 





Efficiency Contest Winners 


) ven Soe 7m ; 
Gold Division—Clubs with 126 or more members 


London, Ontario 


ion—( lubs wth 76 to 125 membre 


Astoria, Oregon 


Silver Diz 


Blue Division —Clubs Zi 
Modesto, California 


W hite Di wszon—C lu bs re ith 35 to 45 Me m be TS 


Benicia, California 


Honorable Mention Clubs 


Gold Division 


Newark, New Jersey West Palm Beach, 
Riverside, California 
White Division 
Hamilton, Illinois 
Stanford, Montana 


Evansville, Indiana 


Blue Division 
Tillamook, Oregon 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
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Efficiency trophy awarded to winners in each division. 
406 


, — ‘ 
ith 46 to 75 members 


Silver Division 
Florida 





do not seem to have 
thoroughly under- 
stood the rules and 
have never entered 
the contest. It is 
hoped that during 
the balance of this 
year, the plan and 
purpose of the Effi- 
ciency Contest and 
what it means to 
the club, to the dis- 
trict, and to Kiwa- 
nis International, 
will have _ thor- 
oughly been put 
over to the clubs. 
It is entirely a mat- 
ter of education. 
When a club real- 
izes the advantages 
derived from _ its 
participation in the 
contest, it generally becomes a 
contestant year after year. 

More clubs each year are 
adopting the plan of having 
their reports compiled by a com: 
mittee instead of leaving the job 
entirely to the secretary, who 
ofttimes is so busy with the rou- 
tine details of his work that he 
does not find much time to give 
to the preparation of a concise 
and complete report of the club’s 
activities. As many clubs fol- 
low the custom of electing their 
retiring president to the district 
trusteeship, it is recommended 
that the trustee be appointed as 
one of the members of the club’s 
Committee on Efficiency Con- 
test. Having been president dur- 
ing the period covered by the 
contest, namely the calendar 
year, the trustee is naturally 
well fitted to serve on this com- 
mittee. 

The steps in handling the 
Efficiency Contest are, first, the 
planning of a complete program 
embracing the various major 
activities. This should be done 


(Turn to page 23¢ 
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fiat oa is fundamental 
and basic to Kiwanis success. It is the 
beginning of all other objectives of 
Kiwanis, and the means of their ac- 
complishment as well. The realiza- 
tion of this important feature of Ki- 
wanis no doubt prompted the change in 
the International By-Laws at Seattle, 
whereby the Special Committee on At- 
tendance Contest became a_ regular 
standing committee, called the Commit- 
tee on Attendance, to devote its efforts 
to building up generai year-round at- 
tendance rather than simply a special 
committee in charge of the Attendance 
Contest only. 

During the year 1928-29 no unusual 
emphasis has been 
placed upon the in- 
tensive period of 
the contest consist- 
ing of ten weeks, 
but a very sincere 
attempt was made 
to increase attend- 
ance, club by club, 
division by divi- 
sion and district by 
district over the en- 
tire year. The two 
periods, A. and B., 
had equal weight 
in the results; thus 
a greater premium 
was placed upon 
year-round attend- 
ance. 

A simple plan 
was suggested by 
the International 
committee to the 
clubs, and the at- 
tempt was made to 
make attendance 
merely an adminis- 
trative accomplish- 
ment with club 
presidents, lieuten- 
ant governors and 
district governors. 
That the plan was 
a practical one and 
presented an ad- 
ministrative prob- 
lem easy of accom- 
plishment is best 
judged by the re- 
sults that have 
been attained. 
There has been an 
increase in attend- 
ance percentages 
spread all over Ki- 
wanis_ Interna- 


Indiana ... 
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Il. Attendance Contest 


Gold Division 
New England ... 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime ...64.46 

Silver Division 
is a rata 6». awed 4 ee 
Capital ee re ee ee eee eh 


Gold Division 
Jersey City, New Jersey......83.77 
Seattle, Washington........83.65 
Silver Division 


Astoria, Oregon... 
San Fernando, California... .95.67 
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By WILLIAM O. HARRIS 


Chairman, International Committee on Attendance 





Trophy awarded to each of the winning clubs 
in the four divisions. Banners were given to 
district winners, 
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Attendance Contest Winners 


District 


Gold Division (66 or more average membership) 


Western Canada ............ 71.59 


Selver Division (56 to 65 average membership) 


Pacific-Northwest............ 75.67 


Blue Division (50 to 55 average membership) 


California-Nevada ........... 88.02 
White Division (49 average membership or less) 
a) Le eT ve Pte ae 77.39 
Club 
Gold Division (126 members or over) 
eeivine, Ieee oe, . «tisha oa 92.79 
Silver Division (76 to 125 members) 
Alameda, Califsd su. 00k 5 tsk 97.39 
Blue Division (46 to 75 members) 
Coseatin, Waite ois s0 6 cases 98.99 
White Division (45 members or less) 
Boe pened, Came og osc ba ne 99.87 


Honorable Mention 


District 
Blue Division 


Colorado-Wyoming 


Percentage 


White Division 


Alabama ..... Sad 
Florida .... 


Club 


Blue Division 
North Hollywood, 


W hite Division 
are, 


Elmwood, Illinois. 
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Minnesota-Dakotas .. 


Elma, Washington.........98.38 


Benicia, California.........99.45 








tional of 9.55 per cent over the figures 
for the previous year. This consider- 
ing the change in the basis of figuring 
and allowing the forty-two week period 
a rating of 50 per cent rather than 25 
per cent, indicates in the opinoin of the 
committee a very healthy improvement 
in general attendance. 

The contest was handled as fairly as 
possible. The records of all clubs en- 
tering the contest were thoroughly 
audited, not only by International 
Headquarters but by the firm of ac- 
countants employed by International. 

A few records should be especially 
commented upon: 

1. Evansville, Indiana, is again the 
winner in the Gold 
Division for the 
third 
year. 
2. Centralia, 
Washington, is the 
winner in the Blue 
Division for the 
third successive 
year. 

3. La Habra, Cali- 
fornia, is the win- 
ner in the White 
Division, with an 
average of 99.87 
per cent and comes 
to the finals with a 
100 per cent record 
in the forty-two 
week period for the 
first time in the his- 
tory of Kiwanis. 
4. California-Nev- 
ada District is 
again the district 
winner for the fifth 
consecutive year. 


sucessive 


You will note a 
regrouping of the 
districts due to the 
change in the rules, 
basing the districts 
in accordance with 
the average mem- 
bership of its clubs 
rather than with 
the number _ of 
clubs in the dis- 
trict. 

The committee 
are of the opinion 
that this method 
of grouping repre- 
sents fair competi- 
tion. 


Percentage 


eoetenne 72.18 
ceccces thobe 


7 
pu éoaceek . 


Calif.....98.76 
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(Turn to page 436) 
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Views of the 


Col. Clarence D. Chamberlin, 
famous aviator who flew to Ger- 
many, flies to Milwaukee with 








New York Kiwanians as passen- ] 
gers. 
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Photo By Wiscor News | 

The “Four Musketeers” from Florida. Stephen B. Gibbs, 1s 
E. B. Moylan, Jr., G. I. Hiller, Immediate Past District t 


é F! Governor, and H, Cliff Dresser boosted for Miami. 
; 4 
if? 
= os — ee 
Mee. H. D. MacDonald, wife of Colorade- 


Wyoming District Governor, and daughter with 
Senator E. Bruce Young of Coral Gables. 
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Last two photos by Milwaukee Journal 
Some came by plane—Chamberlin’s Crescent eight-passenger DeLuxe; some 
by boat—‘SeeandBee” used by the Ohio delegation; above, Atlantic City 
advertises with wheel chair and salt water taffy. 























A portion ef the crowd of delegates in front of the Milwaukee Auditorium, just prior to the opening session, with famed Jimmie 
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Conventio 


Robert C. Dunn, Governor of 
Ohio District (right) with Pete 
Land, veteran District Secretary. 

Ph by Milwaukee Journal 


oe 


Photo by Wisconsin News 

Greetings from the East. Natalie Oppenheim, Newark, 

New Jersey, Powell Evans, and Mrs. A. H. Skean, 
Atlantic City. 


H. M. Diggon, Victoria, B. C., Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs for Canada, and Brooke 
Stephenson, President of Victoria club. 








First and last photos by Wisconsin News 
Miami advertises with cocoanuts; right, ladies enjoy lake drive and luncheon 
at Waukesha Beach; New England and ‘“‘Miss Memphis” get chummy. 


Smith of Tujunga, California, in center. Hosts of Kiwanians attended from every state in the Union and Canadian provinces. 
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Ill. Editorial Contest 


August, 1929 


Caleb A. Lewis, Waterville, Maine, First; Ed F. Honn, Prescott, Arizona, Second; 
Ralph F. Doesher, Burlingame-San Mateo, California, Third 


c. winner of first place, and 


honorable mention second and third 
place winners in the Editorial Contest 
conducted during the past administra- 
tion year by the International Commit- 
tee on Kiwanis Education, Howard T. 
Hill, Chairman, on the subject, “How 
Can My Club Best Serve My Com- 
munity ?” were announced at the Mil- 
waukee Convention. The three edi- 
torials are as follows: 





First Place 
Won by Caves A. Lewis 
Waterville, Maine 


LJ OW can my club best serve my 
community ?” By selecting some- 
thing that everyone says cannot be 
done,-—that every member of the club 
says is impossible,—and then doing it. 
The greatest need in Waterville at 
the present time is a community house. 
Waterville is failing in many things 
that would make for its advancement 
because it not have a suitable 
place for a larger number of people 
to meet. Such a need is apparent nearly 
every day and certainly every week. 
For many years Waterville people 
have talked about it, but so far have 
failed to do anything. Some people 
in Waterville say that it is impossible 
to obtain such a building, because the 
citizenship of the city is such that it 
cannot be united on a project of this 
kind; that the contrasting beliefs and 
opinions as to how, where, and for 
what purpose such a structure should 
be designed cannot be brought together 
in such a way that a united front can 
be presented. 

This is a distinct challenge to the 
Kiwanis club. Our motto is, “We 
Build.” In no better fashion could it 
be exemplified than in the building of 
a suitable structure to house the va- 


does 


rious activities which would center in 
Waterville, if there were a building to 
house them. 

Waterville is the business center of 
the state. It should be the convention 
city of the state. It is a matter of 
easily provable record that it costs less 
for a convention to meet in Waterville 
than it does in any other place in 
Maine. It should be the meeting place 
of all manner of organizations and 
should be paramount in many things 
in which it now fails, because of the 
lack of such a building. 

The State Grange would hold a 
majority of its conventions here, and 
might possibly be induced to make 
Waterville its permanent convention 
city if the city had a building to house 
it. The teachers’ conventions would be 
held here, at least a good part of the 
time. The Maine School Music Fes- 
tival would have its permanent home 
here. Hockey should be one of the 
great winter sports; it has failed in 
Waterville because of the lack of a 
place where spectators might watch 
the game in a reasonable degree of 
comfort. 

Waterville should have one of the 
best automobile shows in the state. It 
is the center of a rich buying section 
which is touched by no other show. It 
cannot have a show here as there is 
no building large enough. Waterville 
with its schools and college should be 
the literary and musical center of the 
state with the very best attractions pos- 
sible coming to its citizens. It cannot 
be, because of the conditions which are 
found when a place large enough to 
take care of a sufficient number of 
people to make the plan financially 
feasible is sought, 

In this way the Waterville Kiwanis 
club can best serve the community of 
Waterville and the surrounding towns. 
It can do the most for the upbuilding 





of the city. It can help to make Water- 
ville a better place to live in, to do 
business in, and in this way bring peo- 
ple and business houses to become 
permanent residents. Such a building 
will mean much to the future citizens 
of Waterville. 


In this way can my club best serve 
the community. 





Second Place 
Won by Ev F. Honn 


Prescott, Arizona 


HE Prescott Kiwanis club can per- 

form a definite civic function and 
at the same time render a valuable con- 
tribution to the posterity of this com- 
munity by lending every possible assist- 
ance to Miss Sharlot M. Hall in her 
efforts to establish a museum in the 
old governor’s mansion here. 

Until last year, when Miss Hall took 
over the task of restoring Arizona’s 
first capitol building, no well directed, 
successful step had been taken to pro- 
vide the community with a place where 
early Arizona relics and _ historical 
trinkets could be stored, catalogued, 
labeled, and made readily available for 
public inspection. 

Miss Hall has sacrificed and is de- 
voting her time, energy, money, and 
priceless knowledge of Arizona’s pio- 
neer era to building a Prescott museum 
worthy of the name. Moreover, she 
has signified her intention of bequeath- 
ing her personal collections, significant 
of early Arizona life, to this commu- 
nity museum, where present and future 
generations may go for inspirational 
and educational purposes and see at 
first hand some of the household ar- 
ticles, military equipment, personal be- 
longings, trinkets, keepsakes, and 

(Turn to page 437) 


IV. Convention Attendance Contest 


, we following are the winning 
clubs in the various divisions of the At- 
tendance Contest conducted at the Mil- 
waukee Convention: 
Gold Diviston—Seattle, Washington 
Silver Diviston—Pasadena, Califor- 


nia 
Blue Division—North Hollywood, 
California. 


White Division—Redding, Calif. 


The awards, diplomas of merit, were 
presented by International Trustee 
William J. Carrington, Chairman of 
the Committee on Convention Attend- 
ance Contest. The other members of 
the committee were International Trus- 
tees Walter J. Campbell and Walter 
R. Weiser. 

The basis of the awards was the total 
mileage figured by multiplying the 


number of members and guests re- 
gistered at the convention from a given 
club by the number of miles by direct 
railroad route from the club’s city to 
Milwaukee. 

A club financially delinquent to the 
district, International, or delinquent in 
semi-annual and monthly reports, was 
decided not eligible to receive an 
award, 
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HE Second Annual Inter- 
national Golf Tournament held 
in connection with the Mil- 
waukee Convention was won by 
a four-man team from the Chi- 
cago Kiwanis club on the course 
of the Westmoor Country Club. 
The total medal score of the 
Chicago Kiwanians was 340, 
three strokes lower than the 
quartet from Madisonville, 
Kentucky, and seven strokes 
lower than the well-known 
sharpshooters on the Wood- 
lawn, Chicago, team who have 
been playing splendid golf in 
the district and All-Chicago 
events for several years. 

The members of the winning 
team and their Chicago golf 
club affiliations are T. A. E. 
Vyse, Bunker Hill, and for 
three years a member of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan golf team; 
Chet W iiitanne.- Bob-O-Link, 
and former club champion; 
Ray McGarry, Gleneagles, and 
runner-up in the club champion- 
ship; Gene Hammes, North- 
west Hills, and for- 


Chicago Wins Golf Championship 


Riddle of Madisonville, Kentucky, Individual Winner 














Kiwanis International Individual Champion 


Above are Roy S. Wilson and J. C. Riddle, both from Madison. 

ville, Kentucky, ie tied with two others with low score of 

81, Riddle winning the championship on the playoff at the 
third hole. 






Roy Wilson and J. C. Riddle 
of Madisonville, Kentucky; 
and O. W. Dawson of Decatur, 
Illinois, each turned in cards of 
81. The quartet played off for 
the individual title and Riddle 
won the second and third holes 
and the trophy after taking a 
buzzard five on the first. 

The Seattle team, which won 
the championship in 1928 on its 
home course, could do no better 
than 362 in the tournament, 
though the day before in prac- 
tice Carl Blackstock had a 
practice round of 72, and the 
other three members of the 
team, Harold Smith and A. J. 
Schoephester, the old Wisconsin 
Varsity athlete, were all shoot- 
ing games under 80 in practice 
on the Westmoor course. The 
ninth hole gave more trouble 
than any other—a trick hole on 
the edge of a steeply sloping 
green—that piled up 7’s and 8’s 
for many of the players. 

The teams, in their order of 
finish, with their scores, follow: 





mer city champion 


at Marion, Indiana. 
Visiting Kiwan- 
ians found the 


Westmoor course 
difficult enough, a 
condition which was 
not made easier by 
the rain and a stiff 
gale which compli- 
cated the par shoot- 
ers’ problems. Add 
to this the fact that 
the holes were re- 
located just before 
the recent qualify- 
ing test for the Na- 
tional Open, many 
of the cups being 
placed in extremely 
tricky spots and the 
tees set back to the 
limit, and it is not 
so hard to compre- 
hend how 81 was 
the best score for the 
day. 








Four men, Carl 


-2 Ce 





Chicago — Chester 
Williams, 85; T. 
A. E. Vyse, 82; 
Ray McGarry, 
85; Gene Sin. 
mes, 88; Total— 
340. 


Madisonville, Ken- 
tucky—Roy Wil- 
SOM, Ol Sina, 
Riddle, 81; Ed- 
win Bartlett, 87; 
A. R. Cummings, 
95; Total—344. 

Woodlawn, Chica- 
go, No. 1—J. E. 
Harris, 83; C. F. 
Kinnucan, 84; C. 
A. Rune, 90; 
Tom Walsh, 91; 
Total—348. 

Decatur, Illinois— 
O. W. Dawson, 
Bis. Res. . RUehs 
Ol; Ed. Woare, 
92; C. McKelvey, 
87; Total—351. 

Madison, Waiscon- 
sin—Dr. R. W. 








Blackstock of Seat- 
tle, 1928 Kiwanis 
International 
vidual 


indi- 
champion ; 


right: T. 


A. 


Kiwanis International Team Champions 


The Chicago team pictured above won the Kiwanis team golf title at Milwaukee, left to 
E. Vyse, Ray McGarry, Howard T. Webb, team captain and sports chairman, 


Chester Williams and Gene Hammes. 
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Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, 


Huegel, 90; M. 
B. Findorff, 92; 
W. F. Winterble, 
(Turn to page 438) 
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Annual Report of International Secretary 


OUR International Secretary is most happy to submit his 

eighth annual report to Kiwanis International at this ninth 

convention which it has been his privilege to attend and 
the eighth convention which it has been his privilege to have had 
the responsibility for supervising. 

Kiwanis International is now a great service corporation and 
its work, finances, activities and accomplishments require quite a 
different type of annual report from that of the earlier days. Even 
this more lengthy and detailed report, however, is entirely inade- 
quate to record fully the activities and achievements of our organ- 
ization throughout a whole year. 


I. Unique Characteristics of the Year 


Kiwanis International has had a most significant year of activity, 
growth and achievement. One of the outstanding characteristics 
of the year is the unique leadership which has been given to the 
organization on the part of its chief executive, our International 
President, O. Samuel Cummings. He has brought to this respon- 
sible position not only the point of view of the President and that 
of a Kiwanian who has through the years held various and im- 
portant positions in club, district and International, but he has 
also brought to the office the point of view of his experience as 
the first employed International Secretary during three years of the 
formative period of the organization. As your present Secretary, 
the writer would have to support the position that the secretarial 
point of view is of real value to the organization. In any case, 
there can be no question that Kiwanis International has profited 
significantly throughout the past year by the fact that it has had 
the leadership of one who brought to his work the experience of 
three vears as your Secretary, as well as the experience from his 
many other official positions as a means of assisting and guiding 
him in developing the plans for the administration of the past 
convention year. 

As your Secretary thinks of this particular characteristic of the 
past year, which is not likely to occur again, at least unless the 
organization secures another Secretary, he would express his sense 
of the unique privilege to have served as Secretary under the 
presidency of O. Samuel Cummings, whom he knew intimately 
before either knew aught of Kiwanis. He was associated with him 
in service work when with his consent Sam became the Secretary 
of the Chicago Kiwanis club, his first service in the organization. 
After a year of fellowship in service together, they parted; he to 
become International Secretary. However, because of their fel- 
lowship and friendship, many conferences were had in which 
most of the problems of his three years of secretarial service were 
discussed. Therefore, your present Secretary, while not actually 
serving Kiwanis officially during that period, has always been 
assisted in his work by the knowledge gained from such dis- 
cussions of the problems and actions of the early years of Kiwanis. 


Your Secretary’s service during the past year with President 
Cummings has also been appreciated because of his gratitude that, 
due to the confidence born of our long friendship and fellowship, he 
suggested your Secretary’s name to the Committee on New Secre- 
tary at the time of his resignation and therefore was the one who 
primarily made it possible for him to have the unusual satisfaction 
and joy of serving Kiwanis during these past eight years. 

Your Secretary has also been deeply appreciative of the con- 
tinued exceptional support of International officers and com- 
mittees and many club and district leaders. He only regrets it is 
impossible to name them all, 
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A second characteristic of the past convention year, which with- 
out doubt is in the minds of all, is that it has been a year of 
“aggressive promotion.” The definiteness of the administrative 
policies as adopted upon the recommendation of the President under 
the slogan “Aggressive Promotion,” proved to be of great value 
to the organization. These administrative policies were: 


I. Aggressive promotion of Kiwanis educational work. 

2. Aggressive promotion of membership increase in estab- 
lished clubs. 

3. Aggressive promotion of Kiwanis Objectives with special 
emphasis upon their localization by clubs and districts. 

4. Aggressive promotion of extension activity. 


Someone has said that we need more blueprints rather than 
snapshots. Much of the success of the past year’s work is due 
to the fact that the administrative policies presented to the organ- 
ization a real blueprint for our endeavors. Under this definite 
blueprint, our organization has had a guidance and direction along 
lines that have resulted in the strengthening of our organization 
and in the making for Kiwanis progress in every way. Kiwanis 
was aroused to a spirit of “aggressive promotion” which has af- 
fected all phases of our work. 


II. International Objectives 


The International Board again this year officially approved 
certain International objectives as follows: 


1. To continue aggressively our program of enduring 
service for under-privileged children, emphasizing per- 
sonal effort of Kiwanians in behalf of individuals. 

2. To promote an intelligent; aggressive and serviceable 
citizenship through a better understanding of public 
problems and fundamentals of government, to the end 
especially that there shall be a sound and more general 
exercise of the franchise. 


3. To promote as the guiding principles in business and 
professional life, acceptance of the ideals expressed in 
the statement of Kiwanis Business Standards. 

4. To continue our effort to obtain a better understanding 
between the farmer and the city man. 

5. To enlist the interest of all Kiwanis clubs in providing 
vocational guidance and placement for young men and 
women through Kiwanis members offering advice in 
their respective classifications. 


These, while changed in phraseology, deal with the same gen- 
eral lines of work of the past several years. 

We have received many evidences that there has been an 
increasing interest in these objectives on the part of our clubs and 
that a still larger number have adopted programs that are in line 
with them. Some clubs that were active in a field of only one or 
two objectives have developed plans that have included others. 
These evident results are in line with the policy of the aggressive 
promotion of the localization of International objectives as adopted 
by the Board and in line with the recommendation of the Secretary 
in his annual report at the Seattle Convention. Our clubs have 
come to appreciate more than ever before that through activity 
in codperation with the International objectives they are able to 
share their experience with other clubs and gain from the ex- 
perience of other clubs valuable suggestions and inspirations, 
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Ill. Reduction in Minimum Permissive Charter 
Membership 


A most significant legislative action of the year was the approval 
by the International Council in December of an amendment to 
the International By-Laws reducing the minimum permissive char- 
ter membership of a new club from 35 to 25 members, which 
action has been effective for the past six months and becomes 
permanently effective unless at this convention the matter should 
be brought up and the amendment disapproved. 


This action of the Council was based upon the recommendation 
of a special committee of the Board that studied the problem most 
carefully and thoroughly. The committee was guided in its 
recommendations by the result of a study by the Secretary’s staff 
of all clubs with a membership of less than 35, both as to function- 
ing and activities. This study revealed that the clubs of 25 
members and more functioned generally quite satisfactorily and 
carried on as a rule worth-while activities, but that clubs with a 
membership under 25 showed a definite tendency toward weak 
functioning and inadequate activities. The committee, therefore, 
believed that, as a result of this Headquarters’ study and their con- 
siderations, it was safe to reduce the minimum permissive charter 
membership to 25, but the committee definitely expressed the con- 
viction that a further reduction was not wise because it would 
threaten the fundamental character of our organization. Certain 
administrative checks have been adopted to insure the stability of 
all smaller clubs. 

Since this official action in reducing the minimum permissive 
charter membership, 32 new clubs have been built with less than 
35 members, only 19 of which were built of the exact minimum 
of 25. It is our policy to set the charter membership at a figure 
greater than 25 when the survey of the community shows this 
practical. 

Your Secretary as long ago as the International Board meeting 
in July, 1926, earnestly urged the Board thoroughly to study the 
question of further reducing the then minimum permissive charter 
membership of 35 and at that time he called the attention of the 
Board to the fact that if any reduction was to be made it was 
advisable to make it without further delay so that we could have 
the advantage of such action in further extension work. 

Some have expressed the view that this action in reducing the 
minimum permissive charter membership should have been taken 
some time ago. It should, however, be borne in mind that it is 
far better for the stability of our organization to have had the 
action taken a little late rather than too early, and whatever may 
be the views of any in regard to the time when such action should 
have been taken, it is to be recognized now that the action was 
taken on the basis of a very thorough and convincing study. 

If this action of the International Council stands without any 
counteraction by the present convention, it is hoped that through 
increased interest in extension and more earnest efforts on the part 
of members and clubs, stimulated by district officials, we may 
accomplish the building of many additional clubs made possible by 
this provision. 


IV. Meetings of Board, Executive and Finance Com- 
mittees and International Council 


The Board of Trustees has held its usual four meetings during 
the year. The first of these was the brief organization meeting 
at the close of the Seattle Convention on June 21, 1928, and the 
others on July 27-28, 1928, December 5 and 7, 1928, in connection 
with the International Council, and the last on June 22, 1929, just 
prior to this convention. The volume of business which has to 
receive the attention of our Board was never greater nor more 
important and it is an inspiration to have a part in meetings that 
are so sincerely carried through with efficiency and in a business- 
like manner. 

In between the Board meetings, three meetings of the Executive 
Committee have been held, on September 29, 1928, February 23, 
1929, and May 11, 1929. This committee cares for a large amount 
of essential action between the main meetings of the Board. 

The Finance Committee is required to hold a meeting at least 
prior to each Board and Executive Committee meeting and this 
provision, has been carried out during the year. This committee 


gives an unusual amount of time and thought to the careful 
scrutiny of our finances not only at its meetings, but through 
receiving by mail the monthly audit statements throughout the year. 
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The International Council met in Chicago, December 6-38, 1928. 
This Council is made up of the International officers, past presi- 
dents and district governors, and the International committee 
chairmen are invited as guests in order to present their programs. 
The sessions of the Council were again this year of a very high 
character. The Council plays a most significant part in the 
opportunity for passing on the created plans for leadership as 
developed by the International Board and committee chairmen, 
and for training and inspiring the district governors preparatory 
to their administrations which begin the first of the new year. 
All those who have the privilege of attending this Council con- 
stantly testify to the value of its instruction, inspiration and 
fellowship. The Council also held a brief meeting on Monday, 
June 24, in Milwaukee. 





The International Secretary has a large responsibility in con- 
nection with all these meetings in the preparation of the agendas 
as well as in the making of the actual arrangements for the 
meetings and the following up on the various actions taken. A 
large portion of his time is devoted to this phase of work. 


V. International Committees 


The work of the International committees during the past year 
was definitely influenced by the general policy of “aggressive 
promotion” adopted by the Board as the spirit and slogan of the 
vear. All committees were urged to emphasize the earnest pro- 
motion of plans already developed rather than the creation of new 
methods. This has led to a year of unusual activity and most 
gratifying results, although it was deemed unnecessary to incur 
the expense of so many committee meetings as in former years, as 
the promotional plans could be more easily developed by cor- 
respondence. 

The International Secretary works in close coéperation with all 
International committees and seeks in every way possible to assist 
them in making their work most effective. 

1. Committee meetings 

During the year the following committee meetings have been 
held: 

a. Standing committees: 

Py i are .. December 2, 1928 

May 25, 1929 

Classification and Membership........ QCctober 15, 1928 
Convention Program . 


Piter-Clib Reiatiotis . 6... isia nce ee areresa es March 16, 1929 


PRUVS IS EGUCETION 6 <0 5:0:0. 2 eiaisicc ve ere October 24, 1928 
International Public Affairs.......September 22, 1928 
Public Affairs for United States....October 22, 1928 


Under-Privileged Child . ........ November 20, 1928 


Vocational Guidance and Placement.February 24, 1929 


b. Special committee: 


Peceency Contests: so 5.6 vais cae ecce ces MOY, 2008 


2. Committee bulletins 

Because of the promotional type of activity urged upon the 
committees during the year, there were an unusual number of 
committee bulletins sent out. However, these bulletins were 
prepared with the utmost care and we believe that all offered in- 
structions and suggestions that were most valuable to districts 
and clubs. 

In addition to the regular official bulletins that were sent out, 
there were thousands of personal letters written by the chairmen 
and members in the general promotion of the plans outlined in 
the bulletins. Most of the committees divided the International 
field into regions including several districts for which each 
member of the committee was responsible and in which work 
personal letters played an important part. 

The following is the list of the bulletins sent out by the 
various committees during the year: (List given in Official 
Convention Proceedings. ) 


3. New committee literature 
Three significant additions to the literature of suggestions to 
committees have been prepared this year which will be of great 
value in advancing the work in these lines of activity: “A Working 
Program for Vocational Guidance” prepared by the International 
(Turn to page 417) 











District Dinners at Milwaukee 


Held Simultaneously—Prove Feature of Convention 


Florida and Georgia 
JEWS 


LORIDA and Georgia Kiwanians held 
their district dinner jointly in the Lor- 
Room of the Schroeder Hotel. Ap- 
proximately 200 were Prominent 
guests included Doyle E. Carlton, Governor 
of the State of Florida, International Trustee 
Charles E. Rinehart, Immediate Past Presi- 
Henry C. Heinz and International 
Trustee Walter R. Weiser. 

Governor Ben A. Meginniss of Florida, 
Governor M. Pembroke Pope of Georgia 
and Immediate Past Governor Osceola A. 
Lieutenant Governor Wil- 
liam O. Boutwell was in charge of general 
musical 
tions and individuals under the direction of 
the International Committee on Music pro- 
vided a most splendid entertainment which 
added materially to the success of the dinner. 


raine 


present. 


dent 


Pound presided. 


arrangements. Various organiza- 


-Missourt-Kansas-~Arkansas 


6 lem Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District 
“ dinner at Milwaukee was held at the 
Hotel which was official head- 
quarters for the convention. The attendance 
was practically roo per cent of the delegates 
and visitors from the district. Governer 
Frank H. Dodge was toastmaster. 


Schroeder 


The program included talks by Interna- 
tional President O. Samuel Cummings, who 








lived in this district at the time he was 
elected International President; Past Gover- 
nor Howard T. Hill of Manhattan, Kansas, 
who at the convention was elected Interna- 
tional Trustee; Lieutenant Governor Wil- 
liam S. Dando of Emporia, Kansas and Past 
Governor Ernest L. Chase, now of Tampa, 
Florida, Entertainment’ was furnished by 
special numbers supplied by the Interna- 
tional Committee on Music. 

The dinner was one of the largest and 
one of the most enthusiastic ever held by the 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District at an 
International convention. There were 
numerous evidences of the development of 
a district consciousness. 

In addition to the district dinner, delegates 
from the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas Dis- 
trict held a model luncheon at noon on Mon- 
day. This well 
attended by the delegates and furnished an 
excellent opportunity to get the Missouri- 


luncheon was unusually 


Kansas-Arkansas delegation together early 
in the convention. 


Indiana 


A the Indiana District dinner held in the 

Sky Room of the Plankinton Hotel, 215 
Kiwanians celebrated the fact that theirs 
was one of the two districts in the organi- 
zation with a 1oo per cent official represen- 
tation at the Milwaukee Convention. 


The singing was led by District Song 
Leader J. W. Bosse of Valparaiso. Special 
music was furnished by Captain Powell 
Evans of Atlantic City, the Spartanburg, 
North Carolina Quartet and an octet from 
the Chicago Kiwanis club. 

President O. Samuel Cummings, Vice- 
President James P. Neal, Trustee William 
C. Green, Governor J. Raymond Schutz and 
President E. LeRoy Dakin of Milwaukee 
gave short talks. 


Ontario-Quebec--Maritime 
and Western Canada 


ASTERN and Western Canada dined 
together at Milwaukee on District Din- 
ner Night and the 125 delegates with their 
ladies, fully enjoyed a happy three hours’ 
dining, singing and being royally enter- 
tained in the beautiful dining room in the 
hospitable Milwaukee Athletic Club. 
Immediate Past Governor W. Y. Mills of 
Kingston, ‘Ontario, presided with Governor 
R. W. Moore of Western Canada and Gov- 
ernor A. G. Gaul of Ontario-Quebec- 


Maritime on his right and left as honored 
guests. 

At the head of the table also were Inter- 
national Vice President-elect Dr. C. C. Tat- 
ham, of Edmonton, William Johnston of 
Montreal who was the guest speaker, Inter- 
national Trustees Walter J. Campbell and 





District Secretaries 
Front Row, left to right: D. A. Strauss, Indiana; Robert C. Hyde, New York; 
Rederick H. MeDonald, Carolinas; R. R. Johnson, Georgia; Clarence C. Hunt, 
Fred S. Kistemann, California-Nevada; 


New England (since deceased); 


Rebert E. Turner, Capital; H. Merton Clark, Michigan; Samuel W. Dorsey, 
Nebraska-lowa; F. Emery Stevens, New Jersey; Harold C. Jones, Pacific- 
west. 





at the Convention 

Back row, left to right: Grover F. Miller, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan; Charles 
B. Daum, West Virginia; C. S. Palmer, Western Canada; Charles B. Browne, 
Colorado-Wyoming; Harper Gatton, Kentucky-Tennessee; Oron D. Bell, 
Texas-Oklahoma; Pete Land, Ohio; Thad Holt, Alabama; R. Armistead 


Grady, Minnesota-Dakotas; Henry A. Dormeyer, Illinois-Eastern, Iowa. 
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Arthur R. Ford and 
several other past ofh- 
cers of the two dis- 
tricts. 

The appearance at 
the dinner in per- 
son of International 
President O. Samuel 
Cummings and Presi- 
dent E. LeRoy Dakin, 
Milwaukee, brought 
forth rounds’ of 
hearty applause. 

The program was 
wonderfully replete, 
the musical numbers 
including the famous 
entertainers Jules 
Brazil and Jimmie 
Smith, who both for- 
merly lived in To- 
ronto, the Miami 
quartet and many 








a pleasure to have 
Jimmie Smith of Tu- 
junga on the pro- 
gram, as well as the 
many other delightful 
entertainers. 

When the serious 
part of the program 
began, Henry Dor- 
meyer turned _ the 
meeting over to Gov- 
ernor Howes, who 
immediately made 
everybody feel at 
home. He introduced 
Trustee Horace W. 
McDavid, 
elected International 
President the next 
day, Victor M. John- 
son, Past  Interna- 
tional President, and 
Fred. C. W. Parker, 





who was 





others, all graciously 
received, 

Tokens of good 
will with appropriate speeches were many, 
the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District pre- 
senting Governor Moore of Western Canada 
with a handsome walking stick and Immedi- 
ate Past Governor Tatham a leather wallet. 
Jules Brazil presented a beautiful bouquet 
to Miss Lily Pearl Hopkins who in 1927-28 
was assistant to the Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time District Secretary. 

The presentation feature of the evening 
was made by a representative delegation 
from the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 
headed by Past Governors Victor M. John- 
son, Daniel S. Wentworth, Kaywin Kennedy 
and about twenty others. They presented 
to the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District a 
large gold gong suitably engraved and simi- 
lar to one presented years ago to the IIlinois- 
Eastern Iowa District by the late Past Inter- 
national President Henry J. Elliott. The 
gong presented on this occasion was given 
as a memorial to this great and beloved Ki- 
wanian for annual competition as a District 
Efficiency trophy and to the Montreal club, 
of which Henry J. Elliott was a member, 
was presented a framed and embossed ad- 
dress expressing their greetings and good 
will to the Montreal club and in loving 
memory of one of their outstanding mem- 
bers. Governor Gaul in suitable words ac- 
cepted the memorial and President William 
McLennan of Montreal spoke feelingly on 
behalf of the Montreal club, their remarks 
being followed by three rousing British 
cheers for the retiring Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District delegation. 

President Ernest R. Post of the Kiwanis 
Club of Westfield, Massachusetts, in well 
chosen words presented a United States 
Flag to the Kiwanis Club of Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. It was received by Presi- 
dent Harold W. Parr who in return, ac- 
companied by Governor Moore and other 
Saskatoon Kiwanians, attended the New 
England District dinner and presented a 
Union Jack to the Westfield club. 

William Johnston of Montreal again ex- 
celled himself as a Kiwanis exponent and 
spoke of the responsibility of Canada in 
Kiwanis and the great value to both coun- 
tries of the wonderful Kiwanis organiza- 
tion. 

Before the gathering dispersed many 
minute speeches were made by the delegates 





Cicero, Illinois, Kiwanis club holds an outing—a good idea for other clubs to follow during the 


balmy summer days. 


from all over Canada and by Sam Rawley, 
Vice President of the Canadian Club of 


Milwaukee. 
* * * 


eACinnesota-Dakotas, 
Nebraska-lowa and 
Pacific-Northwest 
HE Minnesota-Dakotas, Nebraska-Iowa 
and Pacific-Northwest Districts held their 
district dinners jointly at the Milwaukee 
Convention. Three hundred attended the 
function which was held in the beautiful 
Badger Room of the Wisconsin Hotel. 

Governor Rosser J. Willis of Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, presided with District Gover- 
nors T. Harry Gowman of Seattle and 
Ernest C. Folsom of Lincoln, Nebraska, as 
aides. Enthusiastic response followed the 
addresses of International President O. 
Samuel Cummings, Vice-President James P. 
Neal, Treasurer Raymond M. Crossman and 
International Trustees Walter R. Weiser, 
William C. Green and Frank C. Smith. 

Entertainment numbers were provided by 
the Kiwanis Clubs of Miami, Florida; Chis- 
holm, Minnesota; Cincinnati, Ohio; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Omaha, Nebraska; and 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

* « * 

ITlinots-Eastern Iowa 

HILE the size of a meeting does not 

always tell the whole story, Governor 
Richard N. Howes and Secretary Henry 
Dormeyer wanted to make the district dinner 
at Milwaukee the largest ever held at an 
International convention by the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District. In this they were 
successful when 452 were present, although 
quite a number were unable to be accommo- 
dated. 

There was not a dull moment from 6:30 
until 9:30. The International Committee 
on Music furnished the entertainment during 
the first hour or so, and when there were 
not entertainers from other districts ready 
to perform, the orchestra sent to the conven- 
tion by the Lakeview, Chicago, club filled 
in to the intense delight of everybody. The 
octet from the Chicago club also did a fine 
job, and besides being good singers, they 
dressed the part of clothing models. It was 





International Secre- 
tary, all members of 
this district. Interna- 
tional Trustee William J. Carrington of 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, spoke briefly, as 
did Clarence Chamberlin, famous aviater, 
and Governor Carlton of the State of 


Florida. 
* * * 


Pennsylvania 


NE hundred and eighty-four of the 188 
Pennsylvanians in attendance at the 
Milwaukee Convention were present at the 
district dinner held in the Schroeder Hotel. 
The district officials in attendance included 
Governor J. Belmont Mosser, Saint Marys; 
Past District Governor and International 
trustee-elect Herbert A. Moore, DuBois; 
Treasurer Jacob C. Fisher, Devon; Secre- 
tary Albert G. Geuder, Saint Marys; Lieu- 
tenant Governors Dr. William A. Hill, Rey- 
noldsville and Robert B. Gable, Altoona. 
The entertainment provided for the oc- 
casion was of an exceptionally high class 
and included musical numbers by quartets, 
trios and soloists from other districts; vocal 
selections by Jimmy Smith and his melodeon 
from Tujunga, California; short talks by 
President LeRoy Dakin of the Milwaukee 
club, Roe Fulkerson, the celebrated humorist 
and editorial writer; Jules Brazil, official 
entertainer; and Clarence Chamberlin, 
famous trans-Atlantic flyer. The singing 
of “Pennsylvania” and other songs was led 
by Dr. Charles R. Herrington of Sunbury, 
than whom so the Pennsylvanians claim, 
there is no better song leader. 
The Pennsylvania Kiwanians were also 
honored by the presence of many Interna- 
tional officers and their ladies who were 


introduced by Governor Belmont Mosser. 
* *€ * 


Ohio 


HE Ohio District held its dinner in the 

beautiful Crystal dining room of the 
Pfister Hotel, with 235 Ohio-ites and eigh- 
teen Wisconsin-ites in attendance. Gover- 
nor Robert C. Dunn was toastmaster. The 
“Seeandbee” Orchestra from the steamer 
Seeandbee, the Ohio delegation’s hotel while 
in Milwaukee, furnished the music. Addi- 


tional entertainment was supplied by the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
and Miami, Florida. 

International President O. Samuel Cum- 
mings gave a ten-minute talk on Kiwanis. 
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Beautiful bouquets of flowers were given 
to Mrs. Robert C. Dunn, Mrs. Wilby G. 
Hyde and Mrs. Howard S. Smith. 

All in all it was the ‘largest and best Ohio 
District dinner ever held at an International 
convention. 


* * * 
Kentucky-T ennessee 


ENTUCKY-Tennessee folks were glad 

to forget the excitement of the conven- 
tion affairs, the golf tournament and the so- 
cial attractions and gather at the Plankinton 
Hotel for their district dinner. From the 
district registration of seventy-seven men 
and twenty-five women, ninety were present 
for the occasion, which because of the 
charm of the Southern women present, was 
an enthusiastic affair. 

A number of the International officers 
made short talks, and with the singing, led 
by Mrs. Harper Gatton, the quintet of song 
birds from Florida under the leadership of 
Harold Hippler, and the inimitable Jimmie 
Smith and his organ, the time passed all too 
quickly. 

Governor Clyde Emert had charge of the 
banquet and in his usual tactful fashion, 
kept all happy and interested. Among the 
Kiwanians of this district who spoke were 
Clyde Emert, James Pearson, Spencer Mc- 
Callie and Harper Gatton. 

The golf team from Madisonville, Ken- 
tucky, was present and was recognized as 
the district team since no other club had an 


entry in the tournament. The team placed 
two men first and second in the Kiwanis 
International Tournament held on Thurs- 
day. 


* * * 
Michigan 


NE of the largest and most successful 

dinners of the Michigan District’ was 
held during the Milwaukee Convention on 
the mezzanine floor of the Pfister Hotel; 123 
were in attendance. Governor Nicholas S. 
Sichterman presided and Walter G. Fenton 
of Mount Clemens acted as song leader. 
After several musical numbers provided by 
Atlantic City and Miami, District Governor 
Sichterman introduced as the toastmaster for 
the evening, International Trustee Michael 
A. Gorman. Mr. Gorman paid tribute to 
Governor Sichterman for the work accom- 
plished during the present year and intro- 
duced the Governor who gave a _ very 
scholarly Other speakers pre- 
sented by the toastmaster were Lieutenant 
Governors Arthur E. Pierpont of Owosso, 
William Chapman of Traverse City, Walter 
T. Bobo of Battle Creek and District Secre- 
tary H. Merton Clark, Lansing. 

The New England District was very gen- 
in the distribution of souvenirs for 
the ladies who expressed their appreciation 
to the New Englanders. 


address. 


erous 


> » . 


Texas-Oklahoma 


HE trso0 Texas-Oklahoma Kiwanians 

who attended the district dinner at Mil- 
waukee were honored by having as guests 
three distinguished Kiwanians, all of whom 
delivered brief addresses. They were Inter- 
national President O.. Samuel Cummings, 
International Treasurer Raymond M. Cross- 
man and Howard T. Hill, chairman of the 
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International Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion and who was elected a member of the 
International Board of Trustees on the 
closing day of the convention. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cummings, who live in Dallas, dined with 
this group. 

Several good musical numbers were given 
and a short talk was made by International 
Field Representative Walter Humpton who 
helped Texas-Oklahoma to lead all other 
districts in club building for this year. Dis- 
trict Governor L. A. McDonald presided 


and District Secretary O. D. Bell had 
general charge of arrangements. Another 
speaker on the program was Immediate 


Past District Governor H. G. Hatfield of 
Oklahoma City. 

Representatives of the Cordell, Oklahoma, 
club which has maintained a 100 per cent 
attendance record all of this year, were in- 


troduced. 
7. > * 


New York 


NE hundred and forty-four New York 

State Kiwanians and their ladies as- 
sembled for their district dinner in the Hotel 
Schroeder during the convention and en- 
joyed not only an excellent dinner but a 
program which kept them till long past nine 
o'clock. 

Jules Brazil and Sidney H. Carlson, the 
singing secretary and song leader for the 
Buffalo Kiwanis club, accompanied by Mrs. 
Carlson, contributed a great share towards 
the success of the meeting. In addition, 
other entertainers from various districts 
dropped in and favored the New Yorkers 
with selections. 

Probably the most interesting part of the 
meeting was Colonel Clarence Chamber- 
lain’s story of his New York to Berlin flight 
which he titled “Arguing from New York 
to Germany.” He is an honorary member 
of the New York City club and piloted 
Theodore C. Wiehe and Fred Kreuscher to 
the Milwaukee Convention. 

International Trustee Arthur R. Ford of 
London, Ontario, in addressing the gather- 
ing suggested the adoption of a “United 
States-Canada Week,” during which Kiwan- 
ians of the United States would familiarize 
themselves with the activities of their Cana- 
dian brothers and vice versa. 

Governor Benjamin F. Welden brought 
the dinner to a close by urging all to carry 
back to their clubs and fellow members the 
great amount of good received at the con- 
venton and to strive to make each club a 
better club and a stromger unit. 


* * * 


(Capital 

HE annual convention district dinner of 
the Capital District was everything that 
it should have been. With eighty-nine 
Kiwanians and their ladies present everyone 
had a bang-up time, at which old acquain- 
tances were renewed and new ones were 
formed. There was much feasting and 
hilarity, with just enough seriousness in the 
speech making to bring home the worth- 
while activities of the organization which 
have brought comfort to so many under- 

privileged children. 
Governor Harry G. Kimball presided, 
while a short talk was made by Roe Fulker- 
son. Jules Brazil, entertainer extra-ordinary, 





August, 1929 


pulled two or three clever stunts and Fred 
East and William F. Raymond accompanied 
by Bill Thomas of the Washington club 
sang several songs that were thoroughly 
enjoyed by all. There were other entertain- 
ment features provided by the International 
Coramittee on Music. 

After a few thoroughly enjoyable hours 
the meeting adjourned with the firm inten- 
tion of getting together at Atlantic City next 
year in even greater numbers, and to have 
more inspiration for the good of Kiwanis 
in general and the Capital District in par- 
ticular. 


California-Nevada 
and Utah-Idaho 


ALIFORNIA-Nevada Kiwanians joined 

with those from Utah-Idaho for their 
district dinner during the Milwaukee Con- 
vention. It was held in the Main Dining 
Room of the Schroeder Hotel with 207 in 
attendance and George Filmer, Governor of 
the California-Nevada District, presiding. 
Addresses were made by District Governor 
George Filmer, Governor Ralph O. Porter 
of the Utah-Idaho District, International 
Trustee Charles E. Rinehart, Immediate 
Past District Governor William O. Harris, 
now International ‘Trustee, Internatienal 
Vice-President James P. Neal, Past Inter- 
national President Edmund F. Arras, Inter- 
national Trustee Joshua L. Johns, Roe Ful- 
kerson and Governor Carlton of the State 
of Florida. 

Community singing during the evening 
was led by H. Park Arnold of Glendale. 
Entertainment was furnished by Jimmie 
Smith of Tujunga, Charles Ross of Pomona, 
accompanied by Miss Steward of Anaheim, 
and numbers by the Omaha Quartet and the 
Washington, D. C. Trio. Prizes were 
awarded to the winners of the bridge tour- 
nament which was played on board the 
Special Train en route from California to 
Milwaukee and telegrams were read from 
Past District Governors A. Heber Winder 
and W. R. Brown who were unable to be 
at Milwaukee. 


(Carolinas 


HE district dinner at the New Randolph 

Hotel in Milwaukee was considered by 
the 108 Carolina Kiwanians who attended 
the convention, one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of their trip. District Governor 
Thomas W. Crews presided and those con- 
tributing to the success of the evening were 
International Trustee William J. Carring- 
ton who brought greetings from Interna- 
tional, and Dr. E. LeRoy Dakin, President 
of the Milwaukee club who welcomed the 
visitors to Milwaukee. Governor Carlton 
of Florida extended an invitation to meet 
in Miami next year. Other entertainment 
included several selections by the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District Quartet; several solos 
by Kiwanian Evan Prosser of Atlantic City 
and by Allen L. Rogers of the Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, club. Miss Annie Frierson 
of Kingstree was on hand with her inimi- 
table dialect and usual pep and kept the 
crowd in an uproar. A number of prizes 
were distributed to the ladies present. 
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Annual Report of 
International Secretary 
(From page 413) 

Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
Placement; “A Proven Plan for Increasing 
Membership in a Kiwanis Club,” prepared 
by the International Committee on Classifi- 
cation and Membership, and the pamphlet 
of “Suggestions to Club Committees on Bus- 


iness Standards,” prepared by the Interna- 
tional Committee on Business Standards. 


VI. Secretarial Bulletins 


The Secretary issued throughout the year 
two bulletins to the clubs each month. The 
first of these was issued on the fifth of the 
month with suggestions for activities, pro- 
grams, inspirational thoughts for club bul- 
letins, etc. The other was issued on the 
sixteenth of each month and contained ofh- 
cial information and announcements that 
it is quite necessary that our clubs should 
receive. Of course, the value of these 
monthly bulletins depends upon their use. 
We have been gratified, however, by the 
many assurances of their value which have 
come to us. 

More and more our club leaders appre- 
ciate that good programs cannot be con- 
sistently maintained except under a plan by 
which the programs are planned well in 
advance. Some clubs plan their programs 
quite thoroughly for the period of a year 
and others for six months. Most of our 
clubs are working toward a plan for de- 
veloping a schedule of meetings in advance 
for a period of three months. To assist the 
clubs in carrying out this procedure, the 
Secretary issues each quarter a _ bulletin 
that offers suggestions in the planning of 
the schedule of programs and activities for 
the new quarter. 

There is much official information that 
must be forwarded to the district governors. 
This is sent to them in a district bulletin 
from the Secretary with copies forwarded 
to lieutenant governors and district secre- 
taries and treasurers, on the twenty-sixth 
of each month. 

It is the constant endeavor of the Secre- 
tary to make these bulletins of the greatest 
possible value to both clubs and districts, and 
a large amount of time and thought is 
required each month in the endeavor to 
prepare these in the best and most prac- 
tical manner. These are all sent out in 
mimeographed form because it is felt that 
it is unwise and unnecessary to incur the 
additional expense for fine quality of paper, 
printing, etc. We believe that those who 
are thoroughly interested will carefully 
study and use this material in the form 
submitted inasmuch as it is prepared ofh- 
cially and most carefully for the assistance 
of club and district leaders. 


VIl. District Administration 


The district administrations have been 
conducted this past year with increased 
eficiency. The reports of the former dis- 
trict governors and district secretaries at 
the district conventions last fall generally 
showed an unusually thorough grasp of 
their executive duties and revealed also 
that their responsibilities had been generally 
well cared for. The reports of the present 
district governors at their initial Board of 
Trustees’ meetings in January also made 
evident that they understood their duties 
even more fully and that they had de- 
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veloped more definite plans and clear-cut 
objectives for the guidance of the district 
administration than at any previous time. 
1. District conventions 

All districts held district conventions at 
the dates and places indicated below, in 
which list are also indicated the names of 
the representatives of the International 
Board and staff who attended each conven- 
tion: (Listed in Official Convention Pro- 
ceedings. ) 

The programs of the district conventions 
last fall showed still further improvement, 
which undoubtedly was due to the sug- 
gestive program and instructions issued to 
the districts by a special committee of the 
International Board. Further attention was 
given to conferences with distinct advantage 
in the opportunity for the exchange of ex- 
perience and for the securing of practical 
suggestions from the actual experience of 
clubs. The following statistics indicate the 
attendance and club representation at the 
1928 district conventions as compared to 
those of 1927: (Statistics given in Official 
Convention Proceedings. ) 

2. Meetings of District 
Trustees 

The initial meetings of the district Boards 
of Trustees were held in January, with one 
exception, namely, West Virginia District, 
which was held in February. These meet- 
ings were planned with far more care this 
year than ever before and this improved 
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preparation unquestionably resulted in far 
greater value from the meetings. The ma- 
jority of the district governors presented in 
their reports very definite suggestions for 
goals of activity during the district year. 

The following is the list of the district 
Board meetings with places, dates and Inter- 
national representatives indicated: (Listed 
in Official Convention Proceedings.) 


VIII. International Headquarters 
The ever-increasing volume and variety 
of work at our International Headquarters 
has been cared for in a satisfactory manner 
and in fine spirit. We have been peculiarly 
fortunate in having no changes in the 
personnel of our staff so that we have had 
the advantage of the experience and con- 
tinued fellowship of our staff men who 
work together with loyalty and enthusiastic 
coéperation. Your Secretary wishes to ex- 
press his sincere cppreciation for the fidelity 
and loyal coéperation of all staff men and 
field representatives, as well as the many 
other workers of our Headquarters who 
perform so efficiently a large volume of most 
essential labor. 
1. Executive Department 

Each convention year brings a still fur- 
ther increase in the volume of work and 
in the responsibilities of the Executive De- 
partment at our International Headquarters. 
This is caused to some extent by the in- 
crease in the number of clubs and members, 
but this is not the main and most important 
reason for the enlarged executive work. 
The chief cause for this is the constant en- 
largement of the activities of the Board 
and International committees and the larger 
coéperation of International Headquarters 
in the constant developing administrative 
work of our districts. 

The duties connected with the Board and 
Executive Committee meetings and actions 
and with the enlarged activities of the 
Board and International committees have 
increased to the point where the Secretary’s 
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time is quite thoroughly required for these 
matters. Therefore, a division of executive 
responsibility has been determined. He is 
responsible directly for those duties, in addi- 
tion to the personal editorial supervision 
of THE Kiwanis MAGAZINE and the general 
supervision of all the work of International 
Headquarters. 

Assistant Secretary Kimball has as his 
responsibility the direct and detailed super- 
vision of all other aspects of the work and 
all departments of International Headquar- 
ters. He also cares for the detailed work 
with the Finance Committee in the building 
of budgets and supervision of finances in- 
cluding general budgetary control. He 
cares also for all executive correspondence 
except that connected with the Board, 
Executive Committee and_ International 
committees in which work, however, he is 
assisted by Mr. Marshall, who divides his 
time between the Executive and Extension 
Departments. 

Your Secretary would again express his 
sincere appreciation of the devotion and 
efficiency of Assistant Secretary Kimball 
who with the utmost fidelity and in the 
spirit of true coéperation cares for his large 
responsibilities. Especially does the Secre- 
tary appreciate the excellent manner in 
which all matters are cared for during his 
absence from the office especially during 
the fall when he is in attendance upon many 
district conventions. Because of Assistant 
Secretary Kimball’s fidelity, the Secretary is 
permitted to devote much more time to the 
larger problems and phases of our work, and 
to spend more time in the field than would 
otherwise be possible. 

2. Extension Department 

Our work in building new clubs, even 
with the administrative policy emphasizing 
the aggressive promotion of extension and 
with the reduction in December of the 
minimum permissive charter membership 
to 25, has not advanced as we had expected 
that it would. However, beginning in 
April there was the evidence, through in- 
creased club building, that the numerous 
efforts being put forth were becoming ef- 
fective in securing results in an enlarged 
interest and a more enthusiastic and suc- 
cessful work in the building of new clubs. 

The Extension Department was never 
more active than during the past conven- 
tion year in personal correspondence with 
club and district leaders, in the development 
of service and in the coéperative promotion 
of interest on the part of prospective mem- 
bers in communities where clubs were being 
sponsored. The Secretary also sent special 
bulletins to the presidents, district trustees 
and secretaries of all clubs, to say nothing 
of his emphasis upon extension in the official 
club and district bulletins, etc. 

However, during the year only 94 clubs 
were completed as against 1oo clubs last 
convention year and 110 clubs the year 
before that. These clubs were built in 23 of 
the 29 districts. No clubs were completed 
during the year in 6 districts, namely, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Montana, Ne- 
braska-Iowa and Southwest. The Texas- 
Oklahoma District, in which 14 of the new 
clubs were built, holds the high record for 
extension work as it did the previous year. 
The next best districts are New England and 
the Pacific-Northwest, in each of which to 
new clubs were completed. One of the grati- 
fying facts in the year’s work is that we 
have made such excellent progress in the 
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building of clubs in the New England Dis- 
trict. We regret, however, that in some of 
the other potential fields only a few clubs 
were completed. 

It is of interest to note that of the 94 new 
clubs built during the past year, 32 were 
of a membership less than 35. This means 
that one-third of the clubs completed in this 
period in all probability would not have 
been built had it not been for the reduced 
minimum permissive charter membership. 
At the July Board meeting in 1926, your 
Secretary urged the Board earnestly to study 
the problem of the reduction of the mini- 
mum permissive charter membership of new 
clubs and expressed the view that if such 
a reduction was found te be advisable that 
it would certainly be wise that the action 
be taken without further delay in order to 
take advantage of the change as early as 
possible. 

Of the 32 new clubs built with a mem- 
bership under 35, 19 clubs were completed 
with a charter membership of 25 and 13 
others with a membership of more than 25 
but less than 35. This is in line with our 
definite policy of endeavoring to build a 
new club with the number of members that 
is justified by the actual survey of member- 
ship and classification opportunities in a 
given community. Forty-nine of the 94 new 
clubs were of a 35 charter membership and 
9 of over 35 but under so. (Three had a 
charter membership of 50 and one had a 
charter membership of 51.) 

During the latter part of the year it was 
thought advisable to appoint a Special Com- 
mittee on the Promotion of Extension. Con- 
siderable time was required to select a satis- 
factory personnel and therefore President 
Cummings did not complete the appoint- 
ment of the committee until very recently. 
Che committee, therefore, has not had much 
opportunity to carry out aggressive action. 
It is anticipated that the next President 
will continue this committee so that its 
developed plans may be put into effect. It 
is believed that the committee will do much 
to arouse clubs and district leaders to the 
necessity for aggressive attention to exten- 
sion. 

A certain 
extension 


disinterest and inactivity in 
developed in our organization 
somewhat gradually, but it was evident at 
least two years ago. In his report to the 
Memphis Convention and at the Board 
metting following that convention, your 
Secretary called attention to this matter and 
the Board voted to urge renewed aggres- 
siveness in extension especially through the 
activity of International representatives at 
district conventions. These efforts brought 
some results but at the end of the next con- 
vention year there was still evident the 
need for increased zeal in extension on the 
part of district and club leaders. Your 
Secretary, therefore, once again urged at the 
Seattle Convention and the succeeding 
Board meeting that a greater effort should 
be made to promote extension interest and 
activity. At that meeting, one of the ad- 
ministrative policies which was adopted on 
the recommendation of President Cummings 
was the aggressive promotion of extension. 
The official representatives at district con- 
ventions pressed this matter upon the dis- 
trict and club leaders and the President 
during the year has constantly stressed the 
necessity for enlarged extension work. 

Tt must be apparent to all that there 
is still a great need for stressing extension 
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and for a continued endeavor to arouse a 
more vital interest and enthusiastic activity 
in the building of new clubs. 

The following is a list of the new clubs 
completed and approved for chartering dur- 
ing the past convention year: (List included 
in Official Convention Proceedings.) 


3. Magazine Department 


Your Secretary, among his other respon- 
sibilities, acts as Editor of THE KIwaANIs 
MAGAZINE, It is sincerely believed that this 
plan permits a general direction of the 
Magazine and supervision of its content in 
a manner that makes it the most effective 
instrument for the good of the organization. 
The Secretary devotes a large amount of 
time and thought to this important phase of 
his work, Careful attention is given to the 
general content of each issue and to the 
planning for succeeding issues, and a care- 
ful scrutiny is exercised over the page proofs 
of each number of the magazine. The gen- 
eral details of the Magazine Department 
with the general make-up, proof-reading, 
etc., is cared for under the supervision of 
the Managing Editor. 

From the very beginning of his work, your 
Secretary and Editor has emphasized the 
policy which he sincerely believes is sound, 
that the magazine should be a “Kiwanis” 
Magazine and not one which in content 
seeks to be a competitor of magazines of 
fiction and general interest. 

A study of the content of the past year 
shows that this policy has been adhered to 
with fidelity. We have been peculiarly 
fortunate in securing some general articles 
by men of high standing and peculiarly 
qualified as authorities in their respective 
fields, but these articles have all been di- 
rectly related to the objects and objectives 
of Kiwanis or to public affairs of which 
Kiwanians should have a proper under- 
standing. The endeavor is made to have a 
well-balanced content each month consisting 
of general articles with the regular features 
including notes on club, district and Inter- 
national activities. During the past year, 
two new features have been added. One 
is the page of International Activities, which 
takes the place of the page formerly devoted 
solely to International committees. The 
report of International committee activities 
is still included on this page, but additional 
matters connected with the International 
aspect of Kiwanis are also reported there. 
The other new feature is “A Bit of Every- 
thing,” in which are included short edi- 
torials, poems and squibs taken from district 
and club bulletins, luncheon notices, etc. 
These have proved of real interest to our 
readers. The endeavor has also been made 
to increase the notes personally referring to 
honors or activities of members outside of 
Kiwanis, which have also been well received 
by our readers. During the last six months 
some twenty-one articles and two editorials 
promoting the Milwaukee Convention were 
included. 

During the year there have been two 
special issues, one reporting the Seattle Con- 
vention and the other giving the usual pre- 
convention story of the Milwaukee Con- 
vention. Articles have also appeared at 
appropriate times in support of the Inter- 
national progams such as “Constitution 
Week,” “Anniversary Week,” “All Kiwanis 
Night,” and “Canadian Citizenship Week.” 

The art work of the magazine has re- 
ceived careful attention and it is believed 
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that considering the modest expenditure 
along this line, unusual results have been 
secured. A new cover design is advisable 
from time to time to promote reader inter- 
est, and with the last August issue an 
excellent change in the cover design was 
made, which includes a permanent general 
design with a changed drawing for each 
issue. ‘This is considered one of the best 
cover designs that we have had. Special 
cover designs were prepared for the De- 
cember or Christmas issue and for the pre- 
convention number promoting the Mil- 
waukee Convention. 

The work of publishing and mailing our 
magazine has been most satisfactorily cared 
for by the R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, and it is gratifying to report that 
another contract has been entered into with 
this company for their continued handling of 
our magazine. 

The character of the advertising of our 
magazine is generally satisfactory, es- 
pecially ‘in consideration of the nature of 
our magazine and the attitude of advertisers 
in general to this type of publication. We 
constantly withstand the appeal that con- 
tinues to be made that if we would change 
our magazine into a more general type of 
magazine we might secure additional ad- 
vertising. We consider, however, that the 
purpose of the magazine is to promote the 
interests of Kiwanis and not primarily to 
secure advertising, although for financial 
reasons it is advisable to secure as much 
advertising as we can and we believe that 
the magazine is a far better advertising 
medium than some advertisers are ready to 
admit. 

The receipts from advertising during the 
past year have fallen off to some extent. 
One of the main reasons is the fact. that 
the Seattle Convention permitted us to se- 
cure an unusual amount of railroad and 
steamship advertising promoting the various 
post-convention trips that were possible in 
connection with that convention, whereas 
in connection with the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion only a much smaller quantity of this 
type of advertising could be secured. There 
was a difference in just this kind of adver- 
tising alone of something like $5,200.00. 

Every possible effort is constantly being 
put forth to secure advertising of a type 
and quality suitable to our magazine for 
which be believe our magazine to be a 
good medium. Constant supervision and in- 
vestigation is exercised in regard to all 
advertising submitted, and the endeavor is 
constantly made to accept no seriously ob- 
jectionable advertising. In spite of our 
serious need for increasing advertising in- 
come, we constantly reject certain contracts 
for advertising that are offered us. 

We would again emphasize our convic- 
tion that there is a large place for the co- 
Operation of our members in assisting the 
magazine to secure additional advertising. 
Our members assist the organization in 
many other ways. We hope that the mem- 
bers may catch a vision of what they may do 
directly or indirectly to help us to secure 
more advertising for the magazine and 
thus increase the advertising income, which 
would permit of further improvements in 
the magazine, especially in its art work. 

4. Service Department 

Continued attention has been given to 
the development of every possible service to 
clubs and greater demands have been made 
than ever before upon our Service Depart- 
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ment through the increased appreciation of 
our clubs as to the assistance that can thus 
be secured. The vast amount of correspon- 
dence involved cannot in any sense be tab- 
ulated to set forth this fact that is so evident 
at International Headquarters, but one of 
the evidences is certainly the further in- 
crease in the expenditures for service. Dur- 
ing 1928, $66,624.22 have been expended 
for service and special service as against 
$61,627.05 in 1927, or an increase of almost 
$5,000. This is more than one-third of the 
total amount received from annual dues of 
members, 

In the service to established clubs, every 
endeavor has been made to initiate service 
on the basis of the careful study of monthly 
reports received from the clubs and the 
visitation reports submitted by lieutenant 
governors and district governors. These 
reports are all most carefully scrutinized 
and the graph records of club membership, 
attendance and activities are also studied 
as a basis for making helpful suggestions to 
clubs. In addition to this service, we receive 
thousands of requests for service of every 
possible kind, all of which are most pains- 
takingly cared for. 

The graph system of club records at In- 
ternational Headquarters, which was initi- 
ated the previous year, was carried to com- 
pletion during the early part of the past 
convention year. This means that at Inter- 
national Headquarters there is constantly 
maintained a graph record of each club 
which shows a complete chart of its member- 
ship and attendance, and in addition, a chart 
indicating by a chronological list and by 
topic the different activities carried on by 
the club. These graph records are of im- 
measurable assistance to the Service Depart- 
ment in helpfully devising suggestions of 
assistance either as initiated by the depart- 
ment or as rendered on the basis of requests 
received by letter. 

Two distinctly new features of service 
have been introduced during the year. One 
consists of letters to the members of clubs 
which are prepared in codperation with club 
officers seeking to bring to the members of a 
club instruction or direction along lines that 
are needed. The other is a system of assist- 
ing the club Committees on Membership in 
building up their membership. Clubs are 
requested to forward to International Head- 
quarters the names of prospective members 
who have been approved by the Boards of 
Directors for invitation to membership. A 
series of letters, literature and sample copies 
of the magazine are sent to these prospec- 
tive members as a means of codperating 
with the club Committees on Membership in 
securing their acceptance of the invitation 
extended to them. We have received many 
commendations in regard to this feature of 
service, which is proving definitely helpful. 
Letters and literature have been sent to 572 
prospective members in accordance with this 
plan. 

Last year the Service Department cared 
for the details of a very carefully planned 
promotional campaign of the Secretary to 
build up the membership of the clubs in 
quantity as well as quality. After a general 
letter to all clubs from the Secretary, with 
the leaflet “Maintaining Maximum Member- 
ship and Representative Leadership,” the 
Service Department corresponded with clubs 
as to detailed activity to be initiated in se- 
curing additional members of high quality. 
The Service Department studied the mem- 
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bership history of the clubs and made sug- 
gestions to the clubs as to the goal of mem- 
bership that it seemed possible to attain. 
The results of this carefully planned pro- 
gram were very gratifying. 

This general plan was carried through 
with even more thoroughness and complete- 
ness by the International Committee on 
Classification and Membership during the 
past year in line with the policy for the 
aggressive promotion of an increase in the 
membership of established clubs. The Serv- 
ice Department codperated with this com- 
mittee in carefully studying the membership 
records of each club in order to suggest a 
membership goal for each club which was 
forwarded in a letter by President Cum- 
mings. This required an unusual amount 
of detailed study and careful consideration, 
but was all essential to the success of the 
committee’s plan. The results have been 
very satisfactory not only in the increasing 
of the membership of established clubs, but 
in improving the work of club Committees 
on Membership and on Classification. 

Two series of stereopticon slides have 
been prepared at International Headquarters 
for use of clubs and the Service Department 
has charge of the forwarding of these slides 
to the various clubs requesting them. Clubs 
that have used these slides have found 
them to be thoroughly stimulating to their 
members. 

The service to new clubs has likewise re- 
ceived the careful attention of the Service 
Department. The reduction in the minimum 
permissive charter membership to 25 made 
necessary a revision of the standardized 
service previously developed for new clubs 
so that it would be suited to the still smaller 
clubs, with the necessary adaptation of 
smaller committee structure, etc. In addi- 
tion to the usual letters of instruction and 
guidance previously issued to officers and 
committees, the department has recently in- 
troduced a series of letters to new members, 
which have proved to be of real assistance 
in the development of the new clubs. 

In addition to the service to established 
clubs of normally sound condition and that 
to new clubs, the Service Department main- 
tains a more detailed and intensive service 
for what are termed “problem” and “atten- 
tion” clubs. A club in which there exists a 
very definite and recognized difficulty is 
termed a “problem” club, and special as- 
sistance is rendered to such club in seeking 
to overcome its known difficulty. A club 
which is known to be generally weak and 
yet not in such serious condition as to be 
referred to the Special Service Department 
is termed an “attention” club. Such clubs 
receive the careful attention of the Service 
Department and the correspondence seeks to 
generally stimulate the club in more normal 
functioning and a program of activities that 
is generally found to assist in building up 
the organization structure of a somewhat 
weak club. During the past year the de- 
partment has served 58 “problem” clubs and 
170 “attention” clubs. 

Visitors to International Headquarters, 
who are unacquainted with its work, re- 
ceive the attention of the Service Depart- 
ment staff, who escort them through Inter- 
national Headquarters and explain to them 
quite thoroughly the functions of the various 
departments. At such times the Service 
Department also often has the opportunity of 
securing at first-hand, information in regard 
to individual clubs, which is used as the 
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basis for initiating further service to such 
clubs. 


5. Special Service Department 

In our endeavors to increase our service 
to clubs, we have endeavored to extend the 
work of this department as well as that of 
the Service Department. 

The work of the Special Service Depart- 
ment is primarily intended to care for clubs 
that have developed unusual weakness 
through changing conditions in the com- 
munity or through internal conditions that 
have developed in the club. The service 
to these clubs necessitates personal visits 
by the head of this department or his as- 
sistants in addition to the assistance ren- 
dered by correspondence. At the beginning, 
the work of this department was limited to 
this type of club. Now that through the 
effective work of the department this phase 
of its activity is not so demanding, it is 
possible to use the departmental workers in 
contacting with clubs that have problems 
which make personal visitations advisable 
and yet which are not in such condition as 
to warrant their full assignment to this de- 
partment. The workers in their travels to 
care for the seriously weakened club, can 
also do much to assist clubs that are some- 
what on the border line and may be ex- 
ceptionally helped by the advice and counsel 
of one experienced in this work in a per- 
sonal visit. 

During the year the three staff men in 
this department spent 844 days in the field. 
Mr. French, whose duties as head of the 
department require more time at Interna- 
tional Headquarters, spent 57% of his time 
in the field, Mr. VanBerschot 82% and Mr. 
Shortess 85%. This department has assisted 
258 clubs; 132 regular assignments and 126 
temporary assignments. One hundred and 
nineteen of these clubs have been rehabili- 
tated to the point where they have been re- 
leased from the service of this department. 

During the year 289 personal visits to 
clubs have been made by this department. 
In addition to the regular staff men of the 
department, Mr. Heiss, Convention Man- 
ager, was temporarily used for some service 
in view of the fact that he did not have 
to devote as much time as usual to the sur- 


vey of invitation convention cities. The 
following is the list of these visits by 
workers and type of club served: 
Recu- Tempo- Extra 
LAR RARY VISITS 
Mr. French 42 18 12 
Mr. VanBerschot 72 16 5 
Mr. Shortess 67 33 re) 
Mr. Heiss II 6 7 
192 73 24 


It must be emphasized again that in too 
many cases we learn of the serious condi- 
tion of a club far too late. Everything pos- 
sible is done at International Headquarters 
in studying the monthly reports and the 
visitation reports of district officers to se- 
cure information as to the real condition of 
clubs. We have had large improvement in 
the work of lieutenant governors in report- 
ing the conditions of the clubs officially 
visited, but there is much yet needed by way 
of education and experience to fit lieutenant 
governors so that they make an accurate 
diagnosis of the condition of a club and 
give to us for our guidance accurate infor- 
mation as to its condition. In general it 
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must be stated that the clubs that become 
the most serious cases for this department 
are invariably clubs whose bad condition has 
become known too late through failure of a 
lieutenant governor to make any visit or 
through his wrong estimate of the club’s 
condition, 

Obviously the sooner our attention can be 
given to a club that has developed serious 
more chance there is of its 
early and effective rehabilitation. One of 
the most serious phases of this department 
has to do with what termed 
“chronic” weak clubs, which have continued 
in a seriously condition due to 
factors beyond our control, if not beyond 


weakness, the 


may be 
weakened 


our possible remedy. 

It is the policy of our organization not 
to revoke a charter until there are abso- 
lutely no grounds for expecting that a club 
can be On the other hand, 
when the Department of Special Service has 
personally visited the club and labored in 


every possible way for its strengthening with 


rehabilitated. 


the coéperation of the district governor and 
lieutenant governor, and all without avail, 
and all are agreed that there is practically 
no chance for rehabilitation, it is our con- 
viction that it is best that the charter shall 
rather than to allow a club to 
that is not functioning 
normally or performing the community 
service that is expected of such a club. 

6. Convention Department 

The work of the Convention Department 
includes attention to a large volume of de- 
tails year and not 
simply during and just prior to the time of 
Conventions. 

Following the Seattle Convention, the 
Convention Manager was busy for some time 
in closing the affairs of that convention— 
paying the various bills, making the neces- 
adjustments with hotels and clubs in 
regard to hotel reservation deposit fees, 
closing the convention office and shipping 
equipment, supplies, decorations, etc., back 
to International Headquarters. 

He next visited Miami and Coral Gables 
and made a thorough survey of the hotels 
and meeting places in those communities in 
view of the invitation for the 1930 conven- 
He also visited Atlantic City which 
had likewise sent in a similar invitation to 
bring the survey of that city up to date 
especially through the securing of additional 
information in regard to other than the 
ocean-front hotels. 

Che next matter that required the atten- 
tion of the Convention Manager was the 
large and important task of making the 
proper contracts with the hotels to be used 
with the Milwaukee Con- 


be revoked 


continue to exist 


throughout the entire 


our International 


sary 


tion. 


in connection 
vention. 
Prior to the opening of the convention 
office in Milwaukee, there was a large 
volume of work required in developing 
plans for this convention, revising all blanks 
to be used, developing suggestions as to 
publicity, revising the committee structure 
and the large amount of detailed committee 
instruction to conform with all of our con- 
vention procedure, conferring with the Mil- 
waukee club in the selection of its con- 


vention committees, etc. 

Shortly after January 1, the convention 
office was opened in Milwaukee with the 
Convention Manager in charge. This per- 
mitted him to work in close coéperation with 
the Milwaukee committees in instructing 
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them as to their duties and following through 
in their developing work by attendance at 
all their meetings, the forwarding to clubs 
of blanks for hotel reservations, the receipt 
of the reservations and finally the assign- 
ment of hotel rooms and the forwarding to 
clubs of the room contracts, etc. 

At the time of the convention, the Inter- 
national Secretary takes full charge of the 
convention and all members of his staff 
under a very carefully developed plan are 
assigned to specific phases of the convention 
work, and the Convention Manager in the 
main gives his time to the important work 
of following through on the hotel accom- 
modations with the Committee on Hotels. 

For the first time in all our convention 
history, we had an adequate number of 
first-class hotel rooms at the Seattle Con- 
vention to accommodate all delegates and 
visitors and some to spare. This contributed 
in a large measure to the exceptional success 
of that convention for there was a freedom 
from the usual criticism in regard to hotel 
accommodations which was generally un- 
justly directed against the staff or charged 
against the reservation system, whereas the 
real fault lay in the fact that we had never, 
previous to Seattle, had an adequate number 
of satisfactory rooms to meet the demands 
of those attending the conventions. The 
success in handling hotel reservations in 
Seattle, where there was an adequate num- 
ber of first-class hotel rooms available, is 
evidence, as the Secretary believes, of the 
efficiency of the staff and the adequacy of 
our hotel reservation plan. In fact, the 
hotels thoroughness and 
adequacy of our system in no 
terms. The Secretary voices the satisfac- 
tion of the staff in having had the privilege 
of supervising a convention at which they 
were able to furnish satisfactory accommo- 
dations to all who attended, and did not 
have to suffer unjust and often unreasonable 
criticism. 

The Seattle Convention was also success- 
ful from the standpoint of general manage- 
ment because of the very thorough and efh- 
cient work of the committees of the Seattle 
Kiwanis club, under the chairmanship of 
Harry Gowman. Considering the location 
of the convention city, the Seattle Convention 
had a very satisfactory attendance. There 
were 3,020 men and 1,490 women registered 
making a total of 4,510. Hotel reservations 
were made to the number of 3,112. The 
Credentials Committee reported 1450 dele- 
gates and s58 delegates-at-large. There 
were 970 of the 1,731 clubs that were repre- 
sented. This was only 56.05% which was 
to be regretted, but is understandable from 
the standpoint of the distance of Seattle from 
the center of Kiwanis population. All dis- 
tricts were represented; 27 by district gov- 
ernors, t by a-lieutenant governor and 
another by a past district governor. The 
Convention Department handled 105,000 
pieces of mail matter in promoting and car- 
ing for the convention. 

In view of the Seattle experience, we can 
be more than gratified at the action taken 
last year by our Board requiring that in 
the future a prospective convention city in 
order to have its invitation approved must 
show that it can offer first-class hotel accom- 
modations for the estimated attendance of 
the convention. This policy was in force 
when Milwaukee was approved as the con- 
vention city for 1929 and we anticipate that 
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the same satisfactory conditions as to hotel 
reservations will obtain in Milwaukee as 
in Seattle. 

7. Publicity Department 

There are two main phases of work 
carried on by the Publicity Department. 
The first has to do with publicity directly 
initiated and placed through the Publicity 
Department, and the second includes the 
department’s assistance and stimulation of 
club and district publicity. 

For the Seattle Convention, some 42,000 
news inches of publicity were received in 
the newspapers of the United States and 
Canada, for which we have the actual clip- 
pings in a large scrapbook which makes a 
most interesting volume. Without doubt 
there was a large amount of additional pub- 
licity for no clipping service furnishes all 
the clippings that appear on any given mat- 
ter. The International Council in December 
received excellent publicity through the two 
daily releases to the Associated Press, the 
United Press and the Canadian Press. Gen- 
eral releases were also sent to newspapers 
in the home towns of district governors, In- 
ternational committee chairmen and _ Inter- 
national officers. 

The Council was held at the Stevens Hotel 
and its official publication “Stopping At The 
Stevens” contained an excellent Kiwanis sec- 
tion. The activities of the more important 
International committees also furnished ma- 
terial for many releases that were used by 
newspapers. 

Publicity was prepared during the year 
for club-town newspapers and prospective 
club-town newspapers in regard to “Con- 
stitution Week,” “Anniversary Week,’ 
“Inter-Club Week,” “All Kiwanis Night’ 
and the various district conventions. Pub- 
licity was also sent to newspapers on all of 
President Cummings’ speaking engagements. 
These news releases were sent directly to 
newspapers and to state press associations. 
This was in addition to whatever the dis- 
tricts or clubs or divisions might have 
initiated themselves. 

There is a constant increase in the public- 
ity that our organization is receiving in the 
newspapers which is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing comparative statistics: 

1926-1927. 1927-1928 1928-1920 





June 14,050 14,925 16,370 
July 9,969 8,329 14,718 
August 9,075 9,333 14,463 
September 9,647 9,677 13,112 
October 10,055 11,334 12,083 
November 10,831 10,826 12,022 
December 10,999 12,015 11,864 
January 12,017 12,426 12,681 
February 10,107 12,364 11,306 
March 11,118 13,968 11,452 
April 11,486 14,501 12,228 
May 12,366 13,980 11,873 

131,720 143,678 154,172 


It must be constantly kept in mind that 
the newspaper clipping bureaus generally 
estimate that for obvious reasons they can 
forward only 65% of the clippings that 
actually appear in all papers. 

The Publicity Department supervises the 
preparation of the monthly bulletin of sug- 
gestions to clubs which contains various 
suggestions for club bulletins, activities, etc. 
A feature of this bulletin has been the in- 
cluding each month of a sample of the best 
club weekly bulletin of a given type with 
each International bulletin. These have 
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hotel been very suggestive to the secretaries in 
€ as giving them ideas in regard to the make-up 
and content of their weekly bulletins. 

This department also has charge of the 
work publication of the annual volume of 
nent. “Kiwanis Activities” which requires a large 
ectly amount of time and thought. The 1928 
icity volume contains 146 pages and summarizes 

the some 32,000 activities of clubs reported 
n of officially on monthly reports during that 
club year. s 
1M At all district conventions exhibits are 
din § furnished by Kiwanis International cover- 
and ing literature, suggestions as to club bulle- 
clip- tins, photographs of club activities, ete. 
_ These exhibits are prepared and forwarded 
oubt under the supervision of the Publicity De- 
»ub- partment. 
all Probably the least developed phase of 
_ publicity is connected with our districts. 
aber Practically no districts consistently through- 
wo out the year plan and place syndicate pub- 
the licity of a district nature. There are large 
= opportunities for development in this phase 
oe of publicity work, which would result in 
In- much publicity in addition to that now se- 
wer- cured by clubs in regard to their own ac- 
tivities by the International organization 
otel concerniag the broader aspects of Kiwanis. 
The The Publicity Department has endeavored 
— to secure the coéperation of districts and has 
ment offered to assist them in developing the 
= district-wide type of publicity, but as yet 
by too little coéperation has been secured. 
There does not seem to be the proper under- 
ag] standing of the possibilities in this phase of 
hh publicity. We hope for a real advance in 
ag this matter during the coming year. 
ht” 8. Records and Statistics Department 
ih This department, through its several 
nf bureaus, handles an exceptional volume of 
nts. detailed work. which plays an important 


‘ part in Kiwanis progress. 
From the beginning there has been the 





ns. 
lis- conception that this department should more 
ave and more develop types of statistics that 
would give valuable information to guide 
lic- various phases of our work. Year by year 
the the statistical aspect of the department has 
6i- been more and more advanced. During the 
past convention year the department has 
129 probably furnished more practical statistics 
‘ than ever before, both to the President, 
} Secretary and to several of the International 
. committees. 
The department is also constantly building 
up historical data on the organization espe- 
cially in regard to clubs and districts. Dur- 
ing the past year by correspondence and 
definite plans, much additional information 
of historical value has been secured and 
} duly recorded. 
Through the Bureau of Tabulation, this 
department carefully studies all printed mat- 
ter, weekly bulletins, newspaper clippings, 
reports, etc., from the standpoint of noting 
at matters that should be referred for con- 
lly sideration to the various departments at 
an International Headquarters. The present 
at volume of this material makes this a very 

large and responsible task. In proportion 
he as this work is well done, most valuable in- 
g- formation can be secured to guide the func- 
us tioning of Headquarters and also to suggest 
tc. service to clubs and assistance that may be 
n- rendered to districts, etc. This Bureau also 
ost studies and properly lists photographs and 
th pictures of various club activities from the 


standpoint of using this material in the ex- 
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hibit at International Conventions and the 
exhibits sent by International to the district 
conventions. These photographs are also 
studied from the standpoint of their use in 
the magazine, 

Some of the departmental figures which 
suggest the volume of detailed work ac- 
complished during the year are as follows: 
Changes in membership and classification 


records and magazine subscription lists: 
PRON ess oe, 8s Se beee Vouk en 19,296 
SON ae Sc as Seer e ki ees 21,957 
Various changes in addresses, names, 
ClASHiACRTIONS, CIC... 6. cc ceed es oe ss 2HjG78 
Follow-up on changes to insure correct- 
re Se CERES oe ORES 6,146 
Number of semi-annual rosters checked (in- 
volving membership of 102,919)... .1,635 
Number of semi-annual certificates checked 
Sw Aree Pattie Ge Sanicds oe de CaeE WE os OOD 


Number of reports checked and studied for 
facts: 


Monthly reports from clubs....... 18,907 
Visitation reports from district officers. . 
eich Arg nite seen a starr ayaa 6: 6-0's NRE NE S'S 1,537 
Annual reports of club elections... .1,702 


Reports of club committee chairmen.1,535 
Number of clippings, bulletins, etc., studied 


and routed: Received Routed 
Newspaper clippings...153,749 22,836 
Club luncheon notices 

and publications..... 30,466 4,238 
District bulletins....... 203 203 
Miscellaneous material. 2,000 


Letters received by the department. .. .9,500 


Letters written and forwarded as follows: 


T1Gtnted ettePhs sos 6a kscic'eee Sass ss 4,510 
Follow-up form letters............. 6,102 
Miscellaneous form letters......... 14,528 
Follow-up letters on reports....... 10,737 


9. Office Management Department 

During the past convention year this de- 
partment has cared for a greater volume of 
work than ever before, due to the increase 
in functioning all along the line, including 
the larger service rendered to clubs and 
districts, the enlarged activities of commit- 
tees resulting in a greater number of bul- 
letins, etc. 

The Office Manager has charge of the 
employment and discipline of all the workers 
at International Headquarters except the 
members of the staff. This permits each 
department head to deal with the workers 
assigned to his department solely from the 
standpoint of their work. The Office Man- 
ager also is responsible for the large volume 
of purchases of supplies for use at Head- 
quarters and for distribution among the 
clubs and gives general supervision to the 
Bureau of General Service, the Bureau of 
Accounts, the Bureau of Supplies, and the 
Bureau of Filing, Mailing and Mimeo- 
graphing. 

All the work of this department is closely 
related to that of every other department, 
and its efficiency helps advance all phases 
of our work. The following statistics in- 
dicate something of the large amount of 
detail cared for by this department: 
Incoming Mail: 


Lettere COORG E ss << va. o'9:0:0:0:00'0 ye FOR SAG 


Packages received........ BN Sat oes. he 
Outgoing Mail and Express: 

Letters mailed.......... vevetarenSSh eee 

Packages mailed or expressed.... 31,633 
Orders filled..... Pune +s odie ts Chews 2eee 
Accounts. maintained....... are 6,214 
Outgoing Telephone calls......... . 19,744 


Work on Hooven Automatic Type- 
writers 
(number of pages written) 


There was during the year an increase 
of 3,363 incoming letters and 22,850 outgoing 
letters, and 4,390 more packages were mailed 
or expressed. The Bureau of Accounts 
handled 205 more accounts, and 10,574 more 
pages were written on the automatic type- 
writers. It is estimated that during the 
year this department handled 4,051,330 vari- 
which is an increase of 152% 


ous items, 


over the 1,602,520 items handled in 1921-22. 


Recommendations 


The following are the recommendations 
of your Secretary based on his study of the 
organization and its needs: 


1. That a more general adoption of 
a comprehensive plan of leadership 
training similar to that presented by 
the Secretary at the last International 
Council be urged upon districts and 
clubs. 

At the last December Board meeting, your 
International Secretary offered a recommen- 
dation that more definite attention be given 
throughout the organization to the training 
of our leaders, and at the International 
Council it was his privilege to present a 
paper outlining his conception of such a com- 
prehensive plan for leadership training 
which was published in the January maga- 
zine. 

For several years, and especially the past 
year, emphasis has been placed upon the 
Kiwanis education of our members and that 
is highly important. 
the place that leadership plays in Kiwanis, 
it is preéminently necessary that our leaders 
be adequately trained. If our leaders thor- 
oughly understand their responsibilities, we 
can be fairly certain that they will see to 
it that the members are properly educated 
in Kiwanis. The importance of training is 
recognized in business and industry not only 
for executive but even for the humbler posi- 
tions. It is therefore highly important that 
Kiwanis should develop and put into practice 
a thoroughly comprehensive plan for the 
definite training of club and district leaders 
as to their responsibilities. To become 
effective, the adoption of such a plan must 
be generally agreed upon and clubs and 
districts must be pressed to carry it out. 

The additional recommendations are along 
lines similar to those presented to the last 
convention: 


However, in view of 


2. That a continued alertness and 
aggressiveness in extension be promoted. 

Your Secretary, in his reference to the 
work of the Extension Department in this 
report, presented facts that make thoroughly 
clear that there is still a large need in our 
organization for an aroused interest and 
activity in the building of new clubs. Many 
opportunities for extending the influence of 
Kiwanis are being neglected or even lost 
because of the failure of club and district 
leaders to do their part in enthusiastic and 
faithful sponsoring. It is to be hoped that 
the coming year will see the renewal of an 
earnest aggressiveness in the expansion of 
Kiwanis. ‘This is the third convention at 
which this matter has been stressed by your 
Secretary and he is earnestly expectant that 
the organization will arise to its opportunity 
and duty during the coming convention year. 
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3. That the earnest endeavor to main- 
tain maximum membership in quantity 
and quality and maximum representa- 
tive leadership be continued by our 
clubs. 

Through the emphasis upon this matter 
during the previous years under the leader- 
ship of the Secretary, and during the past 
year through the active and faithful work 
of the Committee on Classification and 
Membership, a large advance has been ac- 
complished in increasing the membership 
and strengthening the personnel of our clubs. 
Another gratifying result has been the edu- 
cation of our Committees on Membership 
and on Classification as to the importance 
of their work and as to sounder methods, 
whose persistent application can accomplish 
so much in the adding of quality and repre- 
sentative members to our clubs, A success- 
ful baseball team must have its personnel 
constantly built up; a victorious army must 
have its ranks maintained by the addition 
of new men and new leaders. Quantity and 
quality of personnel are obviously essential 
representative character 
to a Kiwanis club, and the largest and most 


to give thoroughly 


effective leadership only results from this 
larger and better personnel. The primary 


aim is not increased statistics but rather 
increased service to our communities. 

41. That a further advance in localiz- 
ing International objectives be  en- 
couraged. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 
the last two years has been the steady ad- 
vance in the adoption by clubs of programs 
that are in line with the International ob- 
jectives. Under the promotional program 
of the past year still further progress has 
been achieved. As never before, our clubs 
appreciate the possibilities of carrying on 
work adapted to local conditions, which is 
yet in line with International 


all of which permits them to gain assistance 


objectives, 


and inspiration through sharing the experi- 
ence of other clubs in kindred lines of ac- 
urged that clubs that are 
carrying on work in line with one or two 


tivities It is 


THE 


objectives adopt programs that will localize 
additional objectives. This will make more 
comprehensive their activities and make 
possible the enlisting of more members in 
service in which they are especially in- 
terested. 

5. That a still larger place of leader- 
ship be sought in business standards. 

While undoubtedly there is much yet to be 
done in securing on the part of all members 
the personal realization of Kiwanis business 
and professional standards in their individual 
professional and business life, emphasis is 
here intended to be given to the opportunity 
and responsibility for seeking a more aggres- 
sive leadership on the part of members in 
their business, industrial and professional 
groups to raise the standards and to for- 
mulate or improve statements of standards 
The unique and exceptional 
“Statement of Kiwanis Business Standards” 
formulated and approved two years ago, 
now makes possible a most active practical 
program for improvement of business and 
professional standards on the part of our 
members. 


for such groups. 


From a business standards point of view, 
one of the most significant incidents that has 
ever occurred was the challenge by Mr. 
Rockefeller, Jr. of Colonel Stewart’s right 
to head the great Standard Oil Corporation 
of Indiana in view of his connection with 
certain phases of the Teapot Dome scandal. 
The very 
issued is an indication of the great advance 
that has been made in the field of business 
ethics. It matters not Colonel 
Stewart or Mr. Rockefeller was right. The 
very fact that the incident occurred is the 
significant thing from the standpoint of busi- 
ness standards. Kiwanis has played a worth- 
while part in this great field but it should 
do far more. 


fact that such a challenge was 


whether 


The opportunity challenges 
the earnest endeavors of Kiwanians. 

With a pledge for still 
service for a bigger Kiwanis future. 


more devoted 


Respectfully submitted, 
SECRETARY. 





In Memoriam* 
By J. RANDALL CATON, JR. 


International Trustee 


A FEW years ago, I was one of the 
huge throng which lined Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue as the funeral pageant 
of a President of the United States 
passed along this historic thoroughfare. 
In the solemnity which marked this 
public rite the nobility of a great people 
and the security of a great country were 
ineffably manifested. There was a 
sweet dignity in stealthy gestures as 
they brushed away tears which came 
suddenly to the eyes ; there was a tender 
compassion in the rigid posture of 


*Delivered at the Milwaukee Convention, Mon- 
day, June 24, 1929. 


countless thousands as they stood at 
respectful attention. 

Yet as the shrouded caisson made its 
solemn way accompanied only by the 
requiem of martial music and the 
tramp, tramp, tramp of marching feet, 
one knew it was not the end,—one in- 
stinctively knew, even in the deep grief 
of the moment, that when those mortal 
remains had reached their-journey’s end 
still there would be the tramp, tramp, 
tramp of marching feet, our country, 
under new and enlightened leadership, 
still pressing on toward its manifest 
destiny, our country, although mindful 
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of the sons who had served and sacri- 
ficed for her, with eyes set resolutely to 
the great tasks ahead. 

And so, today, Kiwanis is likewise 
heartened by this simple moment of 
commemoration and dedication. We 
have paused briefly in our program, 
not only toe render tribute to those 
Kiwanians whose labours are now 
ended but, by this hallowed ritual of 
homage and respect, to pledge anew our 
fealty to the organization in whose 
faith and service their final silences 
were gloriously sealed; and_ thus, 
through aim and accomplishment, to 
accord this ceremony its full recom- 
pense of truth and purpose. 

Kiwanis, in placing a symbolic 
wreath of affection and esteem upon the 
bivouac of her fallen leaders and fol- 
lowers, turns respectfully but reso- 
lutely away from the ebbing shadows 
of evening to the glowing light and 
warmth of dawn. Tender and reverent 
in retrospect, Kiwanis still presses on 
to its greater opportunity and igs richer 
reward. 





The Milwaukee Con- 
vention 
(From Page 392) 

wanis ladies working diligently on all 
the numerous details of such entertain- 
ment features. Much credit is due Mrs. 
John H. Moss for her efficient chair- 
manship. With her should be men- 
tioned her vice-chairmen, including 
Mesdames Chester Roberts, Ed Munz, 
J. Parish Lewis, John Niven, Harry 
Loops, Charles Parke, LeRoy Dakin, 
Gustave Stein, Barton McCarthy, Bert 
Zinn, Kenneth Chalmers, Chester Nic- 
olai, Albert Shong, Charles McCreedy, 
George Vinson and Elling Weeks. 


The Machinery 

Special mention is due every member 
of the Milwaukee club for the very efli- 
cient way in which they participated in 
the work of all the convention com- 
mittees under the efficient leadership of 
General Chairman Kenneth K. Chal- 
mers. There are literally thousands of 
details to be so arranged that they are 
absolutely fool proof and these details 
must be so arranged no matter whether 
there be five hundred people attending 
a convention or five thousand. 

Milwaukee is fortunate in having 
such a fine municipal auditorium which 
makes it possible to hold all the main 
sessions, conferences, dancing, enter- 
tainment and rooms for the business of 
registration, certifying of credentials, 
etc., in one building, within a few min- 
utes’ walk of all the main hotels. The 
machinery set-up for registration and 
credentials could have handled a crowd 
several times the size. 

Special credit is due the Transporta- 
tion Committee, under the chairmanship 
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of Emii Hokanson, for the large num- 
ber of automobiles that were on hand 
constantly. When a person is met at 
the train by a car and a driver who 
obeys his instructions, is taken first to 
the Auditorium to register and get his 
credentials cleared, and finds that same 
car waiting for him at another door to 
take him to his hotel, and finds that his 
hotel reservation is all in good order 
and all he has to do is to go to his room, 
it is one of the details while attending 
the convention that any person is apt 
to remember for a long time. Such was 
the case at Milwaukee. 

Appreciation is due so many people 
that everyone is urged to read the Res- 
olutions on page 400, where the conven- 
tion officially voiced its sentiments. 

Close contact was kept from the first 
part of the year with the Convention 
Office under the direction of Merton 
S. Heiss. 

The newspapers—Journal, Sentinel, 
News and Leader—were all very gen- 
erous in giving space to the convention 
pictures and stories, and the Associated 
Press and United Press are also to be 
complimented for the numerous stories 
they sent out over the wires. 

The Schroeder Hotel published a 
very fine edition of their hotel maga- 
zine “The Schroeder Register,” provid- 
ing a special sixteen-page insert for the 
convention. The offices arranged for 
the International President, Secretary, 
Board, District Governors, and staff 
were very commodious indeed. 








A Year of Aggressive 
Promotion 
(From Page 384) 


total number of new members secured 
in established clubs during this cal- 
endar year will total at least 5,000. 
Dozens of letters from club officers 
bear testimony to the great benefit 
which has come to our clubs through 
he addition of new quality material. 
We must maintain our high standard 
of quality and constantly increase our 
quantity of members in our established 
clubs in order that we may more effec- 
tively apply Kiwanis ideals through our 
Kiwanis service program. 


Kiwanis Extension 

The third administrative policy 
was concerned with Kiwanis extension 
activity, which is also related to the 
second great essential of the organiza- 
tion, our membership. Our extension 
program represents the missionary 
spirit of Kiwanis. There is no organi- 
zation that has long succeeded which 
has not maintained a missionary spirit ; 
which has not carried the message of 
the organization to other communities 
and added men. To maintain the mis- 
sionary spirit of Kiwanis we must press 
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on in the extension of Kiwanis influ- 
ences. 

We are in a distinctly competitive 
organization field. Whereas ten years 
ago there were only two other organi- 
zations of similar character of any 
consequence in the United States and 
Canada, there are today nineteen or- 
ganizations, ten of which have active 
national or international bodies with 
an aggressive extension program. If we 
do not preémpt every field that is avail- 
able to us at the earliest possible date, 
the doors will be closed to many com- 
munities for years to come. 

We have nothing but the friendliest 
interest in these organizations of simi- 
lar character. We codperate with them 
in every possible way. Yet we are 
jealous of the opportunity to carry the 
message of Kiwanis to such other com- 
munities as can permanently maintain 
successful Kiwanis clubs. 

It is a fallacy to assume that inten- 
sive Kiwanis education in our estab- 
lished clubs and Kiwanis extension are 
conflicting and competitive ideas. Our 
experience of the past is sufficient con- 
tradiction to such thought. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the educational opportunity 
for Kiwanis clubs and Kiwanians who 
engage in extension activity is very 
great. In the effort to sell other men 
on the values of Kiwanis, we have 
become more thoroughly sold ourselves. 

At the time this adminstration as- 
sumed office, extension activity was at 
the lowest ebb in Kiwanis history, 
largely due to the fact that we had 
exhausted almost every community in 
the United States and Canada in which 
a successful Kiwanis club of 35 or 
more members could be established and 
maintained, 35 being the minimum 
permissive membership under our By- 
Laws. 


Reduction of Minimum Membership 

We were confronted with the neces- 
sity of immediately deciding whether 
it would be best to stop our extension 
work or to revise our permissive mini- 
mum. In making the latter decision 
the primary consideration was whether 
clubs of less than 35 members could 
be expected to succeed and measure up 
to the Kiwanis standard of quality 
and activity. 

A special committee of the Inter- 
national Board of Trustees was ap- 
pointed, which after a most complete 
study of these important matters, es- 
pecially reviewing the history of our 
own clubs of 35 members and less, 
decided to recommend to the Interna- 
tional Council in December, an amend- 
ment to our By-Laws reducing the 
permissive minimum to25. After hear- 
ing, all the members of the Interna- 
tional Council unanimously and en- 
thusiastically approved the amendment, 
and clubs with the new permissive 
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minimum have been established under 
the revised by-law since January lI. 

No change that we have made in 
many years is of as great importance 
to Kiwanis as the reduction of the per- 
missive minimum which permits the 
carrying of the vital message of Ki- 
wanis to hundreds of small communities 
that will receive great benefit from the 
establishment of a Kiwanis club in 
their midst. Other organizations of 
similar character have established clubs 
of 15 members throughout their history 
with eminent success. While Kiwanis 
has never been favorable to so small 
a club, the reduction of our minimum 
to 25 was thoroughly in line with 
Kiwanis ideals and the Kiwanis or- 
ganization should be and is proud of 
those small cities in which clubs of 
relatively small membership are trans- 
forming the life of their communities 
by the application of Kiwanis ideals. 
Kiwanis is at its best in the small 
community in which the effects of 
Kiwanis ideals and service are im- 
mediately felt. 

Our Kiwanis districts have been 
diligently promoting Kiwanis exten- 
sion during 1929. Many excellent 
new clubs have been established and 
the foundation work has been laid for 
the completion of many more before 
the end of the calendar year. The 
questionnaires from club presidents 
reveal, however, that only 27 per cent 
of our clubs have actually been en- 
gaged in sponsoring new clubs this 
year. We believe, however, that many 
club presidents interpreted this ques- 
tion as desiring to ascertain how many 
clubs have actually sponsored a new 
club which has been completed during 
1929. If the clubs doing some spon- 
soring work which had not yet realized 
success in their efforts were included 
in the report, the percentage would be 
higher, but even then it would be 
lower than it should be. There must 
be a pronounced increase in the per- 
centage of clubs actually participat- 
ing in sponsoring work. The mission- 
ary spirit of Kiwanis is again 
awakened and should not be allowed 
to slumber until every town and city 
that can permanently maintain a satis- 
factory Kiwanis club has received the 
benefits which our organization has 
to offer. 


Not Ready for Foreign Extension 

The Extension Committee was also 
requested to prepare a statement of 
policy regarding <oreign extension, by 
which term we refer to extension out- 
side of continental United States and 
Canada. I am one who has steadfastly 
maintained that any Kiwanian who 
believes in the ideals and purposes of 
Kiwanis should insist that our or- 


ganization should not be confined for- 
ever to Canada and the United States. 
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I for one have a world vision for Ki- 
wanis and shall never be satisfied until 
the spirit and message of our organi- 
zation is carried to business and pro- 
fessional men around the world. On 
the other hand I am convinced after 
a most intimate study of the problem 
of foreign extension that the time has 
not yet arrived for the establishment 
of Kiwanis clubs in other nations out- 
side of continental United States and 
Canada. The report of our Board 
Committee on Extension clearly de- 
fines the problems which we face in 
world extension, and until a proper so- 
lution of these problems is found we 
should content ourselves with the ag- 
gressive promotion of extension in the 
two countries in which we now operate. 


Promotion of Objectives 

Almost without exception the Inter- 
national former years 
outlined work which could not be car- 
ried out during their period of service. 
With the exception of certain refine- 
ments of plan and program it was my 
belief that our International commit- 
tees, especially those related to the ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis, might well accept 
in general all programs of their prede- 
and their attention to 
the promotion of the work of their 
Our fourth 
phrased “Aggressive 
promotion of Kiwanis objectives with 
special emphasis upon their localiza- 
tion by clubs and districts.’ Too fre- 
quently our clubs and districts have 
but approved the principle and have 
not engaged in the practice of our 
objectives. Only as our Kiwanis clubs 
and our Kiwanis districts seek ways in 
which to translate our objectives into 
practical service to humanity does the 
program of Kiwanis become 
vital and valuable. 


committees of 


cessors devote 


respective committees. 


objective was 


service 


Questionnaires Show Results 

The recent questionnaires received 
from Kiwanis club presidents reveal 
the following highly illuminating facts 
concerning the percentage of our clubs 
engaged in the various objectives: 

1. Our Citizenship Objective, 77 
per cent. 

In this connection, 80 per cent of 
our clubs in the United States observed 
“Constitution Week” and 77 per cent 
of our Canadian clubs observed “Can- 
adian Citizenship Week.” 

2. Our Under-Privileged Child Ob- 
jective, 95 per cent. 

3. Our Farmer cad City Man Ob- 
jective, 77 per cent 

4. Our Kiwanis Business Standard 
Objective, 79 per cent. 

§. Our Vocational 


Guidance and 


Placement Objective, 70 per cent. 

A high percentage of our clubs 
engaged in some work under each of 
the five objectives and almost all of 


the clubs did 


some work in two or 
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more. Not a single reporting club 
failed to record participation in at 
least one of our International objec- 
tives. 

The. justification for the existence 
of Kiwanis lies in its program of ser- 
vice. Therefore, the very lifeblood 
of Kiwanis flows through its activi- 
ties. The five great objectives of 
Kiwanis have coérdinated the work of 
our clubs to a tremendous degree. 
Our objectives represent the unified 
activities of Kiwanis clubs in express- 
ing the spirit of the organization and 
of service in which all Kiwanis clubs 
may engage. We have not yet achieved 
our goal in any one of the fields rep- 
resented by those objectives but prog- 
ress of the most substantial character 
has been recorded in the localization 
of our objectives during the past con- 
vention year. 

While referring to participation in 
official Kiwanis activities I call your 
attention to the fact that the question- 
naires from club presidents reveal that 
86 per cent of our clubs observed 
“Kiwanis Anniversary Week,” 52 per 
cent participated in the International 
Attendance Contest and 34 per cent 
participated in the International Effi- 
ciency Contest. Kindly also note that 
94 per cent of our clubs participated 
in inter-club meetings and 85 per cent 
in divisional conferences. 


Three-year Financial Plan 


The fifth administrative policy of 
the year concerned with the 
development of a three-year financial 
plan for Kiwanis International. The 
primary purpose of this study was to 
assist in solving the problem of financ- 
ing International conventions but the 
results of the study were of far more 


was 


significance than from this limited 
standpoint for they revealed very 


clearly the trend of the requirements 
for Kiwanis service and the cost of 
rendering such service. 

Kiwanis has not yet solved the prob- 
lem of financing International conven- 
tions which is after all a related prob- 
lem. The International convention is 
just as much an integral part of our 
comprehensive program as is our gen- 
eral service and any request for addi- 
tional funds for organization use must 
be related to the entire financial plan 
of Kiwanis. 

As a result of the study of the three- 
year program developed by the Finance 
Committee of this administration, I 
have arrived at the conclusion that 
the time is not far distant when we 
must ask for a modest increase in 
general per capita income to cover the 
increased needs of our organization, 
out of which total income the conven- 
tion will receive its proper share of 
allocated funds. 
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Thoughts on Kiwanis in the Future 

It is also my conviction that our 
method of selecting convention cities 
should be promptly changed. Under 
our present plan we are dependent 
upon the voluntary interest of individ- 
ual communities in inviting the Inter- 
national convention. Should we sus- 
tain a considerable financial loss due 
to lack of attendance at a convention 
in one section of the country, and 
should then receive our only invita- 
tions for the succeeding year from the 
same section of the country, under our 
present plan we would be almost help- 
less in an effort to locate the conven- 
tion at a more advantageous point 
from the standpoint of attendance 
results. It is my opinion that an 
amendment to our International Con- 
stitution should be offered at the next 
convention, placing the selection of 
a convention city entirely in the hands 
of the International Board of Trustees 
in order that it may select those cities 
for convention location which will most 
benefit the organization and then stim- 
ulate the club or clubs te indicate 
their willingness to act as host or 
hosts. This question will not arise 
as a matter of official action at this 
convention other than the possibility of 
a resolution being offered to crystallize 
the thought of the delegates to this 
convention on this important question. 

May I remind you that Kiwanis 
is still an exceedingly young organi- 
zation. As compared with the prob- 
lems which shall be faced ten, twenty- 
five or fifty years from now—problems 
of adolescence, youth and middle age— 
the problems of today are the prob- 
lems of childhood. 

It is with the problems of the imma- 
turity of Kiwanis—the immaturity of 
healthy, growing childhood—that I 
am concernced. 

It is a common error to mistake prog- 
ress for maturity. Kiwanis is making 
progress—doubtless the most rapid, 
both from the standpoint of inward 
and outward growth—of any organi- 
zation of similar character, but Ki- 
wanis is not yet mature. 

We have reason to be proud of the 
ideals of Kiwanis, but we should never 
permit our statements of Kiwanis 
ideals to become antiquated and fail to 
express the progressive revelation of 
Kiwanis principles. 

We have reason to be proud of the 
degree to which Kiwanians have be- 
come informed regarding the principles 
and purposes, the objects and objec- 
tives, the plan and procedure of Ki- 
wanis, but we should recognize that 
our work of Kiwanis education has 
but begun—and will never end. 

We have reason to be proud of our 
Kiwanis structure and plan of organi- 
zation, but we should not become wor- 
shipers of our machinery of operation. 

















There is nothing final regarding our 
organization plan. It must either 
meet the test of constantly changing 
conditions or submit to revision. 

We have reason to be proud of the 
quality of Kiwanis members, yet we 
must strive to raise the standard of 
membership, both by seeking quality 
men for new members and by stimulat- 
ing the personal development of the 
men already Kiwanis members. 


We have reason to be proud of the 
quantity of Kiwanis members, but we 
must recognize that we are in a com- 
petitive organization field and that to 
insure a growing influence for Kiwanis, 
we must preémpt every field available 
to us with the greatest rapidity con- 
sistent with care. 

We have reason to be proud of the 
achievements of Kiwanis clubs, but 
Kiwanis is far from the time when it 
need not justify its existence. We 
need to further localize our objectives 
in both clubs and districts and to ag- 
gressively promote our program of 
service. 

Who are the beneficiaries of our 
program of service? Let us look our 
modern life in the face and name 
these beneficiaries. 

I see business and professional men 
for whom the daily task holds no 
inspiration. I see men whose unsatis- 
fied hunger for fellowship and friend- 
ship breeds pessimism and discontent. 
I see men willing to be of service to 
their fellows, yet without contact with 
those whom they could help. I see men 
with talent for leadership who lack the 
dynamic of opportunity to develop and 
harness their ability. All such men 
Kiwanis serves, providing the inspira- 
tion, training and opportunity for 
more abundant and useful lives. 

I see workers exploited by employ- 
ers; employers sabotaged by their em- 
ployes. I see the unscrupulous and 
unprincipled furnishing unfair com- 
petition for the proficient and honor- 
able. Into the vortex of modern busi- 
ness life Kiwanis throws the force of 
its practical idealism and raises new 
and higher standards of business and 
professional conduct. 

I see little children physically, men- 
tally and morally under-privileged. 
I see men and women who recognize 
neither the opportunity nor responsi- 
bility of citizenship. I see farmers 
desperately in need of the friendly and 
helpful codperation of business men. 
I see worthy civic and humanitarian 
causes suffering for lack of leadership. 
I see young men and women starving 
for helpful vocational advice. Ki- 
wanis harnesses its man-power to meet 
such needs through its program of per- 
sonal service. 

I see enlightened citizens earnestly 
striving to apply the same principles 
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of righteousness in national life as 
are acknowledged standards of per- 
sonal conduct. I see nations striving 
to reconcile a worthy nationalism with 
the demands of a world fellowship 
for democracy. In the field of service 
to society, Kiwanis is a potent and 
effective instrument for international 


friendship and good will. 





The Business of Religion 
and the Religion of 
Business 
(From page 388) 
ern science, the complete amazement 
by which a new awareness is being 
brought of the significance of the uni- 
verse in which we live, the enlargement 
of the mind of man, the,evolving proc- 
esses by which man comes to a higher 
dignity as an individual, discarding the 
tragedy of thinking of man as a worm 
of the dust and as no better than a 
beast of the fields in the great processes 
of God. The new day has brought a 
new spirit, and religion is being sensi- 
tized and re-valued and re-aligned 
upon the basis of that new spirit. The 
things that separated men and _ sep- 
arated institutions are becoming of less 
importance in the final unification of 

the spirit of true religion. 

There was a time when the emphases 
in the world of economics, in the world 
of industry, in every other department 
of human life, would be given in an 
entirely different manner than they are 
given today. 

This is an age of such deep, sensi- 
tized, emotional, fundamental and ele- 
mental energy that we are seeing the 
fabric of civilization in its entirety as 
never before. Anything to me is re- 
ligious which gives value to human 
life. Anything which enhances the im- 
portance, the dignity of spirit, the 
ability to find the esthetic and emo- 
tional beauty of life, is in_ itself 
supremely religious. We can not think 
of religion any more as a static thing, 
as something that in the far-off past 
was tied in a little package of revela- 
tion and handed to humanity in a de- 
gree of finality, and that in the awaken- 
ing of all the world that we know 
today there was to be nothing added 
to this great principle of religious 
vitality. 

We think of religion today not as 
ever having arrived, but in the process 
of arriving. You have undergone the 
same evolution in the development of 
business that religion has undergone in 
its expansion and in its accomplish- 
ments. 

There was a day when the business 
world was taught that the life of trade 
was competition. But the student of 
economics and the scientifically ad- 
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justed mind was not afraid of his facts, 
nor were they afraid to correlate those 
facts with their specific import. 

There was a time when we thought 
of business as a game of competition, 
where men devoted their mental ener- 
gies, their physical capacities, their or- 
ganizational genius to the promulga- 
tion of the cut-throat practices of busi- 
ness. We know today—what? Why 
does Kiwanis exist? Why has there 
been an entirely new spirit enter itself 
in the functions of business adminis- 
tration ? 

Because, up to a certain point com- 
petition is the very essence of economic 
prosperity. But beyond a certain point 
codperation becomes the life that gives 
perpetuity and meaning to all the com- 
petitive bases upon which business is 
administered. In the new day of the 
business of the world, the business man 
understands, the economist knows, the 
industrialist is aware, that by entering 
into all of the humanities associated 
with modern business he is able to get 
more value out of the human factor of 
American industry. It becomes his re- 
ligion to see about housing, wages, and 
working hours. It becomes his religion 
to amalgamate himself together with 
his men for the purpose of developing 
the highest degree of efficient adminis- 
tration of his particular industry. It 
becomes his business to become con- 
cerned about the leisure time of the 
people who work for him, to correlate 
in a fine, ethical and humanistic im- 
pulse the entire range of his industry. 
Whereby once he locked the door of 
his business, or of his office and gave 
no concern whatever to the daily 
ramifications involved in the adminis- 
tration of his affairs outside of his 
business moments, that time has passed 
and a new day has come to American 
business. The great leaders, those 
great men of genius who possess that 
great quality of delegating responsi- 
bility in the administration of their 
respective enterprises now see that all 
life is a unit and that it is important 
what a man does who works for you 
when he is outside of the responsibili- 
ties of his immediate contact—it is 
important what kind of a house he lives 
in, what kind of a social environmental 
condition he has. It is important that 
his entire ensemble of life be correlated 
to the principles of a true religious 
character. Therefore it has become 
the religion of business in a very defi- 
nite sense to interest itself in the par- 
ticular advancement and promulga- 
tion of all these characters that go to 
make up fine citizenship, intellectual 
integrity, spiritual personality, and all 
the rest that makes for a high quality 
and fine nobility of life. 

No longer can we separate business 
and religion and education and art 
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and government and any other depart- 
ment of life into a little corner by 
itself and say to the exclusion of the 
others, here and here alone is the final 
answer to the problem of life. 

It has been the custom and the prac- 
tice of a great many who are not intel- 
lectually disciplined and who are not 
fortified by familiarity with facts to 
criticise and and muck-rake 
American and to hold up 
those who have the genius for the de- 
velopment of economic prosperity as 
things of contempt. In other words, 
that to be honestly rich was almost 
synonymous with being disgraced, and 
that to a certain type of mind a man 
who had won in life as we think of 
winning in materialism was to be criti- 
cised because he had won by a certain 
type of mind. But that time has now 


condemn 
business, 


passed. 

We see the fabric—the social, the 
economic, the religious fabric of a man 
in terms of one. The way in which they 
are all related and inter-related by a 
most infinitesimal series of capillary 
attractions gives us a bigger concep- 
tion of religion and a nobler ideal of 
the entire principles of business. 

The church could not exist without 
legitimate business that pays our sala- 
and builds our institutions. It 
is the layman of the world that enables 
have our structures, 
beautiful organs, our splendid choirs. 
It is the man who is in the legitimate 
enterprise, obeying and 
economic laws, that makes the contri- 
bution that unifies the entire structure 
of civilization. 


Ties 


us to stone our 


sociological 


If we can in the new day saturate 
this with an ideal that lifts it above 
the sordid and the commonplace, the 
mere grubbing and grasping for money, 
the mere sensitiveness of power that 
from great wealth, if we 
sensitize that with its spiritual import, 
then the religion of business and the 
religion will wed them- 
selves together in making one great unit 
of life such as the world has never 
seen. 

The materialistic 
spells disaster. 

Do you think, America, that you are 
going to live because you can build 
your buildings so high that they seem 
to part the stars? Do you think, 
America, that you are going to live 
because of the sense of security which 
you have in the money that is in your 
vaults? Do you think, America, that 
you are going to survive because of 
the length of your railroads and be- 
cause of the great physical sense of 
If you 
do, then you don’t know history. 

Call the roll of nations: Assyria! 
Phoenecia! Chaldea! Babylonia! 
Egypt! Greece! Rome! Let civiliza- 


comes can 


business of 


emphasis alone 


security which you possess? 
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tion pass by in its unimpeachable ver- 
dict. What is that verdict? 

No nation has ever lived, and no 
nation can live in the future of the 
race that does not use its physical and 
its material power as the great oppor- 
tunity for conserving and assisting and 
maintaining spiritual and moral ideal- 
ity. It is only as you use that as the 
maintaining force of a spiritual and a 
moral character that the United States, 
or England, or any other country in 
the world, can ever live in the history 
of mankind. 

What lives in civilization? Tell 
me the name of a single banking house 
of ancient Rome. Give me the name 
of a single ship that carried the com- 
merce of Greece. Their ribs are bleach- 
ing white tonight, buried under the 
sands of the Mediterranean these 
one knows 


many centuriés, and no 
their names, and no one cares. 

But Plato lives! Aristotle lives! 
Themistocles lives! Socrates lives! 
Livy lives! Tacitus lives! Hippoc- 


rates lives! Why? Because they 
touched humanity with a spiritual and 
moral and an intellectual inspiration 
that permanently maintains itself in the 
ceaseless struggle of the human heart 
to know God and to love life. 

Any man who becomes sensitive to 
fact is a religious man, I care not what 
his creed is. This may be heresy to 
some of my friends on the platform. 
But I am not interested in the creed, 
and I am not concerned about the 
church. I have lived long enough to 
know that if you will take my hand, 
I will give you my hand, and we will 
together in the spirit of our common 
God attempt to make religion sover- 
eign, spirituality the rock, morality the 
safety, upon which we will preserve 
civilization. 

A few months ago I was a passenger 
upon a great Cunarder that came to 
the Mersey River off of the Port of 
The great boat suddenly 
came to a stop. I stood on one of the 
decks talking to a steward. I looked 
out ahead of me and everything seemed 
to be all right. I turned to the stew- 
ard and said, “Why has the ship 
stopped?” He turned to me and 
said, “A few feet ahead of us is a sand 
bank. We are waiting for the tide to 
come before we dare go into the Mer- 
sey River on the way to the City of 
Liverpool.” I stood there a moment 
and thought, then said, “But suppos- 
ing that we should be here in a great 
windstorm, what would you do then?” 
“Why,” he said, “We would throw 
out the anchor.” “But supposing it 
should turn into a hurricane, a gale.” 
And he looked at me and said, “You 


Liverpool. 


are a landlubber, aren’t you?” “I 
sure am. I come from the Middle 
West.” “Well,” he said, “If we 
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should hit this spot in a gale, we would 
put on full steam, turn her bow to 
the open sea, and start out into the 
ocean, and ride it out in the storm.” 

That, to me, gave a lesson of life. 
We are in a stormy period. All about 
us are evidences of great distortion. 
You can offset every great ideal of 
business by a preparation of war. You 
can offset every gesture of man by a 
gesture of hate. We are in the midst 
of great complications and intricate 
situations. But in the storm we have 
faith. Faith! The greatest word in 
the English language is faith! Faith 
in our ship! Faith in our navigating 
officer! Faith in our dreams! Faith 
in humanity! Faith in the poten- 
tiality of man! Faith in God! And 
this faith will bring us out all right 
in spite of storm and tempest, for the 
fundamental law of the whole universe 
is the ultimate and preéminent triumph 
of eternal righteousness. 





The Present Situation in 
Agriculture 
(From page 386) 


These schools have marked a vast im- 
provement in the life of the community. 
For farmers are as eager to give their 
children a good education as are those 
who live in the cities and towns. They 
have found, though; that the consoli- 
dated school, to be at all adequate, 
means a heavier tax burden than they 


can bear. 


Education a Vital Problem for Farm 
People 

In the cities we recognize the need 
of giving equal educational opportuni- 
ties to all the children of the city re- 
gardless of where they live. The 
children of the latest immigrant in the 
poorest section of the city are supplied 
with school buildings and school equip- 
ment and teachers equal in every re- 
spect to those which are given the 
children of the wealthiest portions of 
the city. The largest American cities 
cover an area of wide extent, and yet 
this principle applies throughout their 
midst. Why haven’t we got to apply 
a similar principle upon a larger scale ? 
Isn’t it as essential to the welfare of 
the state that all the children within 
its borders should have a fitting edu- 
cation as it is to the people of the city 
that adequate schools should be fur- 
nished all their children? If, to secure 
this, it is necessary for the state to take 
upon itself a larger share of the cost 
of rural schools, isn’t it in the interest 
of the state to assume this burden ? 

The Business Men’s Commission 
recommends a change of policy in ac- 
cord with this suggestion. It points 
out that in one state at least, the state 
is bearing all costs of the schools of 
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the state, though its own recommenda- 
tion does not go as far as this. 


Isolation of the Farm Disappears 


The old isolation of the farm in 
a sense has been broken down by the 
telephone, the automobile and the 
radio. Communication and interchange 
of visits between those who live in the 
country and those who live in the city 
are becoming more frequent all the 
time. The farmers know how the 
city man lives. The farmer’s wife 
knows the conveniences that the house- 
wife in the city enjoys. The farmer 
and his wife and their children know 
of the superiority of the city school 
over the country school. The time 
therefore has come when we must 
strive to equalize conditions of living 
upon the farm and in the towns and 
cities. We shall be unable much longer 
to maintain a double standard of living 
in the United States, as we have in 
recent years. If the inequalities which 
now exist shall continue we shall not 
much longer be able to keep the normal 
boys and girls upon the farm. The 
trek cityward is already under way. 
If it shall go on as rapidly as it has 
in the last few years, the next genera- 
tion will witness a farm population 
largely composed of the physically and 
mentally unfit. I am not disturbed 
about the movement cityward of our 
country folks, but I am tremendously 
concerned that this migration should 
not drain our countryside of the stal- 
wart young men and women who prefer 
life on the farm but who are drawn 
to the cities because they cannot secure 
a fair reward for their efforts upon 
the farm. Generations hence, when 
the problem is not of surplus but of 
deficit of farm products, these stalwart 
men and women will be needed on the 
farm if we are to feed, at a reasonable 
cost, the constantly increasing popula- 
tion in our metropolitan centers. 

Nor is this demand upon the part 
of the rural population for a standard 
of living approaching that of other 
classes limited to the United States. 
The agricultural problem is world-wide 
in extent. Industrialism is rapidly ex- 
tending itself throughout the civilized 
world. Industrialization means for 
those employed in industry a higher 
standard of living than has satisfied 
the peasant farmers of the past. This 
creates unrest and discontent through- 
out the rural portions of the globe. 

It is often said that the food of the 
world has always been produced by 
farmers of the peasant type, who are 
content to live upon the land with a 
lower standard of living than elsewhere 
obtains. There is much truth in this. 
But when men infer, as they sometimes 
do, that this is the lot of the farmer 
for all the future, I think they are 
wrong. For in recent years new forces 
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have come into existence which threaten 
to change this lowly status of the farm- 
ing folks. 

I have mentioned industrialism. 
Another force of which we have taken 
little note is operating strongly all 
around the earth. Recently I visited 
the Near East. I spent some time in 
Egypt, Palestine and Greece. I found 
in all those countries an irresistible 
demand on the part of the masses for 
education. So insistent was this de- 
mand that even where the govern- 
ments were fearful of the consequences 
they were powerless to check it. And 
so the governments of those countries 
today are yielding to this demand, and 
education is proceeding rapidly. 

The Fellahin of Egypt have been 
farming as their fathers farmed for 
six thousand years. The rude plow 
they use is an exact copy of plows that 
are pictured in tombs recently uncov- 
ered, dating back two thousand years 
before the birth of Christ. These 
humble, illiterate tillers of the soil have 
been content during all these centuries 
to travel the same path their fathers 
trod. In recent years, however, this 
ancient slumber has been broken by 
the dreams of a larger life. They are 
demanding education and they are re- 
ceiving it in an ever-increasing degree. 
And so in Palestine. And so in Greece. 
And so, I was told, in all the lands in 
that portion of the world. 


How to Hold Farm Population? 


The great problem now confronting 
the statesmen of those countries is to 
hold their farmers upon the land. As 
they become educated they leave the 
farm for the cities, where they hope 
for larger rewards in industry or in 
the civil service of the nation. In Italy, 
where Mussolini’s power is supreme, 
the government has gone to the extent 
of restraining farmers from leaving 
their farms for the city unless they 
can give a reason satisfactory to the 
government. Without exception, in 
all the countries I visited, leading 
statesmen pronounced the agrarian 
problem the greatest problem they had 
to meet. 

I wondered how it was in the far 
east countries like China and India. 
And so upon my return home I began 
an investigation and I learned that 
a similar movement was under way 
amidst the teeming populations of those 
far off lands. One young Chinese 
scholar alone, without aid from the 
government, has mustered five million 
of the rural population in schools, 
though these millions had never seen 
a school before. 

It is true that for the most part the 
world has been fed by farmers of the 
inferior peasant type. That this will 
continue long there is the gravest rea- 
son to doubt. 
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Population is increasing rapidly 
throughout the earth, largely owing 
to the discoveries of medical and sani- 
tary science. The problem of the 
future is to feed these multiplying mil- 
lions. I am wondering if the time isn’t 
fast approaching when the world will 
have to give a better way of life to 
those who supply them with their daily 
needs. There was a time, not far dis- 
tant, when men thought of labor as 
a commodity, to be bought and sold in 
the open market, with an unavoidable 
tendency towards lower wages if the 
supply exceeded the demand. And 
they thought too that the lower the 
wages the larger the profits they would 
receive. How different the present 
fact! Real wages in industry, not 
only in this country, but generally, are 
higher than they ever were before. And 
contrary to their expectations, indus- 
trial leaders are attributing in part the 
prosperity they have enjoyed in recent 
years to the more generous wages labor 
is receiving. Isn't it possible that a 
similar revolution is pending in agri- 
culture? Isn’t it probable too that if 
agriculture were prosperous throughout 
the world, it would enhance the pros- 
perity of all other classes? 





The Real Resources of a Country 


The land of any country is the basis 
upon which its civilization must rest. 
Industrial structures may multiply 
without end, but the land has limits 
which nature has fixed. The common 
brown dirt from out of which all vege- 
tation springs, the minerals found 
therein, and the trees that grow thereon 
compose the natural resources of a 
nation. And these resources are the 
limiting factors in a nation’s growth 
and progress. Most important of all 
is that devoted to agriculture. For 
upon this the food of the people and 
an important part of the raw materials 
of industry depend. Less than any 
other civilized nation have we given 
heed to these primary considerations. 
We have destroyed our forests and 
given over the land to farming where it 
is suited only to a new growth of forest 
products. We have established farms 
in semi-arid regions where the land 
was suited only to grazing purposes. 
In an age when system and science have 
powerfully impressed every other of 
our major activities, we have employed 
our agricultural resources without 
either. 


A Comprehensive Survey Needed 


The greatest agricultural nation in 
the world has given less thought to 
the preservation of its agriculture than 
any other nation of which I - know. 
Isn’t it time we made an inventory of 
our agricultural resources? Isn’t it 
possible to make a survey of these mil- 
lions of precious acres, and to classify 
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them according to’ the best usage to 
which they can be put? If this had 
been done a half century ago we would 
not now be humiliated to find huge 
devastated areas in the Great Lakes 
region upon which the forests are en- 
tirely destroyed, lands that have 
reverted to the states, or which have 
been sold to deluded farmers only to 
be abandoned when their owners had 
been starved out. We would not have 
seen those immense migrations to semi- 
arid lands fitted for grazing and noth- 
ing else, where only bankruptcy in 
both purse and spirit awaited the far- 
mers who settled upon these lands. 

Already we have much of the mate- 
rial needed for such a classification. 
Our geological survey, our bureau of 
ils and our forestry bureau have 
available for this an immense amount 
of information. The surveys which 
these bureaus have been making should 
be pushed rapidly until we have all the 
material for a completed picture of 
the agricultural resources of the nation. 
Until we shall secure this our agricul- 
ture must remain chaotic. Until we 
secure this, every step we take will be 
taken in the dark. 

When we have done this we shall 
learn how vastly important it is to 
conserve the fertility of the soil. We 
shall then realize what we do not seem 
able to realize now, that it is only a 
question of time when the United States 
will be hard put to it to feed her teem- 
ing millions. 


Soil Itself Is Being Depleted 

All students of our agriculture agree 
that the depletion of our soils is going 
on ata dangerous rate. Ata time when 
farm surpluses are often driving the 
price of farm products below the cost 
of production, we are adding to those 
surpluses by robbing the soil. If we 
had the care for future generations 
which our great heritage demands of 
us, we would find means to stop this 
double loss. There is not an agricul- 
tural college in the land, I think, that 
does not teach that in order to main- 
tain the soil some legume crops should 
be grown at least one year in four; or, 
better still, one year in three. Upon 
most of our lands which have been 
farmed for any length of time it is 
necessary to apply lime before a satis- 
factory legume crop can be raised. The 
average farmer knows this, but he 
knows too that all this costs money. 
And when he is straining every nerve 
to pay fixed charges, he puts off these 
needed things until a more prosperous 
year, 


soils 


Revenue Instead of Waste 


If in all the agricultural states of 
the Union, agriculture could be re- 
vised to meet these needs of the future, 
the farmers of the United States would 
be relieved largely of their burdensome 
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surpluses, and future generations 
would be insured an adequate supply 
of food. Suppose such a survey as I 
have above suggested were complete, it 
would be apparent that there are many 
acres of land now in cultivation which 
should be devoted to the raising of 
forest crops and which never should 
have been employed for anything else. 
The state could properly exempt these 
lands from taxation and instead im- 
pose a tax upon the timber grown 
when it was ready for the market. 
Many of these lands are now reverting 
to the state, which derives no income 
fromthem. It these lands were devoted 
to forestry, the time would come when 
they would be an important source of 
revenue to the state. 


Federal Bounty Suggested 


Suppose also that the states, fully 
conscious that their arable lands were 
their best heritage, were to say to the 
owners, “Plant an additional fifteen or 
tw enty per cent of your lands to some 
legume and while that portion of your 
farm is resting from its labor and re- 
generating itself for the benefit of those 
who come after us, we will exempt 
these lands from all taxation.” If this 
alone were not inducement enough to 
the owners, the federal government 
might well, in codperation with the 
states, pay a reasonable bounty to the 
owners of these lands while they thus 
kept them out of cultivation. England 
has recently seen fit to propose to pay 
a substantial bounty to those of her 
farmers who changed from other crops 
to root crops. Everyone is familiar 
with the bounty several of the nations 
have paid for the culture of sugar beets. 
Surely if a bounty to the farmer is 
justified for turning from one crop to 
another, it is more than justified when 
the purpose is to conserve the soil for 
future generations. 

The United States Government now 
receives in customs duties from two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars a year on the importation 
of farm products. The total acreage in 
cultivation in the United States 
amounts to three hundred and sixty- 
five million acres. If twenty per cent 
of this acreage were to go into legumes 
—and surely no soil expert would say 
that this at least is not needed—and a 
bounty of two dollars an acre were paid 
by the Federal Government upon every 
acre withdrawn from cultivation, it 
would cost the government annually 
less than one hundred and fifty million 
dollars or considerably less than it now 


receives through its custom offices in 
the interest of agriculture. 

Not only are “the soils being grad- 
ually depleted by constant cropping, 
but erosion of the soils proceeds at a 
progressive rate. 


We commonly think 
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ef erosion as occurring only on hilly 
lands, where gullies greet the eye. This 
is but a fraction of the damage which 
erosion causes. For there is another 
form which it takes. This is called sheet 
erosion and is slowly at work even upon 
comparatively level fields which are 
constantly under cultivation. 

In a bulletin issued by the University 
of Illinois we find this statement: “The 
Mississippi River alone carries nearly 
7,500,000,000 cubic feet of soil in sus- 
pension each year, according to Hil- 
gard. The value of the phosphorus 
and potassium alone—two important 
elements of soil fertility—in this soil, 
is nearly $3,000,000,000. Phosphorus 
and potassium worth about half this 
amount, or $1,500,000,000, are carried 
in solution by this same river each year. 
A large part of this $4,500,000,000 
worth of fertility is washed out of land 
that is being farmed.” 


Conservation of Soil Important 


The total value of the farm lands of 
the United States is about thirty-seven 
billion dollars, and there are those who 
believe that the present farm distress 
is because these lands are held too high. 
Reflect for a moment what this enor- 
mous wastage due to erosion means. A 
loss of almost one-eighth annually of 
the total value of all the farms in the 
United States in but two elements of 
farm fertility—potassium and _ phos- 
phorus—in the Mississippi Valley 
alone. And this wastage has gone on 
more rapidly during recent years of 
agricultural depression than ever be- 
fore, and is a progressive movement. 
For if the land is overworked through 
constant cropping, the humus or or- 
ganic matter in the soil grows less and 
erosion moves forward at an increasing 
rate. An experiment made by the Mis- 
souri Experiment Station showed that 
a field with less than 4 per cent slope, 
which is probably near the average for 
corn belt lands, in corn continuously, 
would sustain a complete loss of the top 
soil in 57 years, but that with a three- 
year rotation of wheat, corn and clover, 
it would require 324 years to bring 
about this result. Just think for a mo- 
ment what it would mean in the con- 
servation of our soil if for one year 
out of three we could have every acre 
in clover or some other legume. 

I have endeavored to point out some 
of the ways in which I think if we have 
the will, we could help to restore the 
balance between industry and agricul- 
ture. If time permitted the list could 
be enlarged. I hope, however, that I 
may have suggested something which 
will be worthy of the Séasideration of 
this great organization. 


Coordinating Agriculture With Industry 


The question is, how shall we artic- 
ulate agriculture with business gen- 




















erally if, as the economists tell us, 
agriculture is an integral part of this 
mighty modern machine we call the 
industrial system? It must be brought 
into harmonious relation with it. It 
cannot be left wholly on the side, going 
its own way, as though it were a thing 
apart from the modern business world. 
Correlation, codrdination, are words 
more and more often used as our busi- 
ness structure becomes more and more 
complex. And coérdination is possible 
only through codperation. Now, codp- 
eration is one of the very watchwords 
of the Kiwanis clubs. You bring to- 
gether leading representatives of all the 
useful activities within the community 
that they may work together for the 
common good. You were, therefore, 
among the first to recognize the inter- 
dependence of all business and all in- 
dustry. You have been a potent fac- 
tor in consolidating the civic spirit of 
your cities. You have done much al- 
ready towards bringing about better 
relations between town and country. If 
now you were to become the instru- 
ment of effecting a complete coérdina- 
tion between the farm and _ business 
generally, it would be a mighty accom- 
plishment for good. 





Resolutions Adopted at 


Milwaukee 
(From page 400) 
we deplore the practice of many public 
men in various lands to give public 
utterance to speculations concerning 
what they choose to term “the next 
great war,” and the publication of 
articles predicting conflicts between na- 
tions now happily on the most friendly 
of terms, and 
Be Ir FurtHer ReEsorven, 
Kiwanis International 
assembled, that Kiwanians 


By 





in convention | 


and Ki- | 


wanis clubs everywhere be exhorted to | 


voice their practices whensoever 
wheresoever they may occur. 


or | 


5. Character Education and Citizenship | 


Training 


Wuereas, Character education and 
citizenship training are of primary im- 
portance in the purpose and program of 
public education, and factual education 
secondary, and 


Wuereas, Numerous voluntary or- | 


ganizations have been created pro- 
posing varying plans, programs and 
devices therefor, and 

Wuereas, Conditions vary so wide- 
ly in our several communities as to 
make local conditions largely deter- 
minative of the method or device pref- 
erably employed in any particular 
community and such determination is 
properly within the duty and prerog- 
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NO DULL SUNDAYS 


radio in every room 


And that’s not all: 


private bath, morning paper, bed-head reading lamp, excel- 
lent library, all kinds of restaurants (from lunch-counter or 
cafeteria to formal service), all the Statler comforts— plus 


Statler Service. 


The » organization of 
Oravatler 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON 1 
CLEVELAND + 


BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
DETROIT r 


ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS 


STATLER 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


x * YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME x & 
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King Edward Hotel 


Toronto, Canada 
hotel kindly designate that 


> they are Kiwanians when 


i ORDER registering. 





Kiwanians stopping at the 





OF AMERICA PP, K. Hunt, Manager. 
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‘The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 














swore esis SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workman- 
shipguaranteed, laundered 
and delivered. Samples of 
imported and domestic 
Madras, Oxfords, Poplins, 
also Broadcloths—gladly 
sent,on request. 


STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT CO. 











**No Agents”’ Dept. K Elmira, N.Y. 











COMMITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


sent you. Mi nel} 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 














See the new 
Decorative 
MoorePush-Pins g 


To hang up things 
10c 
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| ° 
Sizes, 6 colors 
a Biock All Dealers 














THIS SPORTY LAWN GAME 
IS FUN FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
If you've never played Neal Obstacle Golf, 


ask your sporting goods dealer or write us 
for descriptive folder. 


NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 
The Mason Mfg. Co. Dept.K So. Paris, Maine 








Drawing Room | 


Banquet 


| Convention 
| 


























JULES BRAZIL 


| “The Artistic Merrymaker” - N.Y. World | 


Address 3326-84th Street, Jackson Heights 
| Studio: NE cw YOR K | 

















Scotts Creeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spots 
The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass—and in a few weeks you 
have a luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile 
of a Turkish carpet. Read all about this unus- 
ual grass in our illustrated booklet, “Bent 
Lawns.” Mailed on request. Fall is the best 
time to plant. 
O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
483 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 
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ative of the local school administration, 

Now Tuererore, Be It Resotven, 
That Kiwanis International in conven- 
tion assembled broadly and fully ap- 
proves such education and training and 
advises and urges its clubs to awaken 
and arouse the minds of parents and 
teachers in their respective communi- 
ties to the great need therefor and to 
coéperate with their local school 
authorities for the accomplishment 
thereof. 


6. Community Service Activities 


One of the objects of Kiwanis Inter- 
national is “To provide, through 
Kiwanis clubs, a practical means to 


form enduring friendships, render al- 
truistic service and to build communi- 
ties.’ In applying this object of 
Kiwanis, Kiwanis clubs have de- 
veloped and engaged in various com- 
munity service activities. There has 
appeared to be a need for the formula- 
tion of a policy for Kiwanis related 
to community service activities. The 
following principles are recognized as 
reflecting the opinion of Kiwanis re- 
garding this field of endeavor: 

Each Kiwanis club has absolute 
autonomy in the selection of its com- 
munity service activities. There is no 
desire to regulate or prescribe the com- 
munity service activities to be engaged 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Box 32B 
Battle Creek, Michigan 








Battle Creek for 
Rest and Health Building 


In the beautiful city of Battle Creek—one of Nature’s 


tific course of health training. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges for each guest a 
complete vacation program—planned for each day with 
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in by each Kiwanis club. 

Kiwanis International offers the ob- 
jectives adopted by each administra- 
tion, which are an interpretation in 
activity of the objects of Kiwanis, as 
the basis of a program of community 
service, but no club is expected or re- 
quired to confine its community service 
work to those objectives. 

For the guidance of Kiwanis clubs, 
the following rules are suggested for 
use in selecting community service 
activities : 

1. No Kiwanis club should make a 
practice of endorsing projects, no mat- 
ter how meritorious, unless the club is 
willing and prepared to assume its full 
share of the responsibility for the ac- 
complishment of that which it endorses. 


2. Where a Chamber of Commerce 
or Board of Trade exists, Kiwanis 
clubs should not assume its functions, 
but Kiwanians should be members of 
and active in such organizations as 
representative citizens interested in the 
general welfare of their community. 


3. Only in a community where there 
are such organizations in a position to 
furnish leadership for the entire com- 
munity, should a Kiwanis club accept 
full responsibility for a general com- 
munity service activity requiring the 
support of the entire citizenship of the 
community. 

4. In selecting its community service 
activities, a Kiwanis club should coép- 
erate with existing organizations rather 
than create new agencies, unless exist- 
ing organizations are unable to ac- 
complish the purpose. Kiwanis, com- 
mitted to the principle of personal 
service, Should furnish its trained lead- 
ers and workers to accomplish the work 
in which it is interested rather than to 
create and maintain new agencies. 


5. Every effort should be made to 
avoid duplication of effort in commu- 
nity service activities. 


6. As a general principle, no Kiwanis 
club administration should accept a 
community service obligation which 
shall extend longer than the end of the 
club administration in which the ac- 
tivity is adopted. Such a principle 
should not preclude, however, the adop- 
tion of a similar objective or the same 
cbjective by succeeding administra- 
tions. 

7. In its community service activi- 
ties, a Kiwanis club is most successful 
in seeking out community needs, arous- 
ing the citizens to their responsibility 
and furnishing leadership for the enter- 
prise, but in all such work should seek 
the codperation of all other community 
organizations that should be interested, 
and give them full credit for their 
coéperation. Kiwanis is interested in 
the service which it can render rather 
than publicity or credit for itself. 
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8. Community service activities re- 
quiring the individual cooperation of 
Kiwanis members are more in accord 
with Kiwanis service ideals than activi- 
ties requiring only the mass action of 


the club. 


7. Aggressive Promotion of Kiwanis 
Extension 

It is imperative that a Kiwanis club 
be established in every community 
which can permanently maintain a club 
measuring up to Kiwanis standards. 

Every community which can perma- 
nently maintain a Kiwanis club is en- 
titled to a club. To fail to extend 
Kiwanis into added communities in the 
two countries to which we limit our 
endeavors would be contrary to the 
spirit and purpose of our organization. 

The sponsoring of Kiwanis clubs 
furnishes an invaluable opportunity 
for the education and inspiration of the 
membership of the sponsor clubs. 
Kiwanis must maintain its missionary 
spirit by its extension work. 

THEREFORE, Be It REsotvep, That 
Kiwanis International in Thirteenth 
Annual Convention assembled, heartily 
endorses continued aggressive promo- 
tion of Kiwanis extension and urges 
the active codperation of Kiwanians, 
Kiwanis clubs, and districts in exten- 
sion work. 


8. Reduction of Law Infraction 


WueEreas, One of the cardinal ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis International is 
“To build and develop an aggressive 
and serviceable citizenship,” and 

WueEreas, One of the most serious 
problems confronting any nation and 
which constitutes a challenge to the de- 
velopment of citizenship is the prev- 
alence of crime, and 

Wuereas, The Honorable Herbert 
C. Hoover, President of the United 
States, has recognized this principle 
and is making constructive efforts to 
ascertain causes and offer remedies 
therefor, 

Be Ir Resoivep, By Kiwanis Inter- 
national in its Thirteenth Annual Con- 
vention assembled that this convention 
endorses the constructive efforts being 
made to reduce law infraction. 

Be It FurtTHER RESOLVED, That it 
hereby instructs the Public Affairs 
Committee for the United States of 
Kiwanis International as well as the 
Public Affairs Committee of the several 
districts and clubs within the United 
States to codperate for the attainment 
of these worthy objectives. 


9. Aggressive Promotion of Membership 
Increase 

The genius of Kiwanis service lies 

in the personal service of individual 

Kiwanians. To make more effective 

our program of service in each com- 

munity, Kiwanis ‘should expand its 


membership to include every available 
man who may be properly classified 
and measures up to the high standard 
of quality demanded of Kiwanis 
members. 

It is essential that every Kiwanis 
club promptly invite into membership 
every available man who meets rigid 
membership requirements of Kiwanis. 

There is no conflict between the ideas 
on quantity and quality of members, 
provided Kiwanis standards of quality 
are maintained. Kiwanis needs a quan- 
tity of quality members. 

Be Ir THererore Resotvep, That 
Kiwanis International in Thirteenth 
Annual Convention assembled heartily 
endorses continued aggressive promo- 
tion of membership increase in estab- 
lished clubs. 


10. International Convention Invitation 


Under the present provision of the 
By-Laws of Kiwanis International, a 
member club may signify its desire to 
extend an invitation to hold the Inter- 
national convention in its city. Upon 
approval by the Board of Trustees the 
invitation is extended at the Interna- 
tional convention. While the final de- 
termination of the convention city is 
left to the new Board of Trustees, the 
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approval by their predecessors and the 
action of the convention expressing its 
preference renders it difficult if not im- 
possible for any other city to be chosen. 

Should an International convention 
be held one year in a certain section of 
the United States or Canada, and the 
only invitation for the next succeeding 
convention be from the same area, it 
would be improbable that the Board of 
Trustees would choose some other loca- 
tion, desirable as it might be from an 
organization development or economic 
View-point. 

Under the present arrangement no 
logical plan can officially be followed 
in the determination of advantageous 
convention locations, and no official 
stimulation of invitations from accept- 
able cities is possible. 

A constitutional amendment provid- 
ing that all invitations be secured and 
considered by the Board of Trustees 
would undoubtedly solve this growing 
and important problem for Kiwanis as 
it has solved it for other organizations. 

THEREFORE, Be It Resorvep, By 
Kiwanis International in Thirteenth 
Annual Convention assembled, that the 
Board of Trustees be requested to study 
the problem and present a suggested 
solution at the 1930 convention. 
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You have a friend in New York 


WILLIAM C. (BiLL) ALEXANDER 


Will make for you or your friends your 
hotel reservations; or in addition lay out 
your entertainment programme for theatre, 
trips in or around city by motor, rail, air 
or water; furnish you with guide or chap- 
erone, shopping companion or secretary; the 
beautiful roof gardens, the famous night 
clubs, tea rooms or restaurants, dining or dancing places, 
art galleries, churches or other places of interest; 
flowers, baskets or other gifts to friends departing or for 
special occasions, a private car with chauffeur at any hour 
for an hour, day, week or longer; motor coaches for parties 
of 


Our reservations at hotels mean most for you and cost 
nothing above the regular hotel rates. 


The warm heart of New York throbs to greet you; 
no safer, more interesting place on earth when properly 
directed. A hotel room or rooms, 
- your command. Give us the privilege of having them ready 


You have a friend in New York 


WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER 


SUPER-SERVICE 
: Main Office: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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send 





suite or suites, are at 
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Telephone: Algonquin 7777. 
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11. Foreign Extension 

Wuereas, There have been from 
time to time suggestions from the mem- 
bership of Kiwanis International that 
Kiwanis clubs should be established in 
countries outside the jurisdiction of the 
governments of the United States of 
America and the Dominion of Canada, 

Be Ir Resotvep, That Kiwanis In- 
ternational in Thirteenth Annual Con- 
vention assembled endorses the policy 
of the Board of Trustees in their deci- 
sion that the time has not yet arrived 
for the extension of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional outside of the above named juris- 
diction. 





Extension—The Ever New 
and Great Adventure 


of Kiwanis 

(From page 304) 
find an earnest, sincere effort being 
made to take hold of these strands— 
these six strands I have mentioned— 
of living, throbbing, vitalized, electri- 
fied forces and they are being woven to- 
gether into one strong cable-tow that 
will lift up the civilization which is 
ours. We are by the providence of God 
building a nation that can match itself 
to any difficult task or to any great ad- 
venture. 

The 

The third thing I want to mention 
is this, a frank look at Kiwanis as it 
is. The keen observer asks, “Is Ki- 
wanis now on the defensive or on the 
offensive? Is Kiwanis standing still, 
or is Kiwanis marching breast for- 
ward ?” 

A rapid glance at Kiwanis gives us 
the answer. I am not one of those 
individuals in the Kiwanis organiza- 
tion who subscribes to a _ defeatist 
policy. I don’t believe there is such 
a thing in our organization as a de- 
featist policy. Ours is a triumphant, 
militant policy. 

In 1915 there were three clubs; in 
1917, 52; two years later, 138; two 
years later, 1921, 533; in 1923, 1,043; 
1925, 1,382; in 1927, 1,638, and in 
1929 we have 174 clubs more. 

The tremendous and rapid increase 
did not swamp the organization, be- 
cause, as you know, the government 
and administration of Kiwanis was 
sound and strong. Further there was a 
constructive policy that would not per- 
mit Kiwanis to sag or to be swamped, 
and in addition the emphasis in ideas 
and ideals and the fundamental princi- 
ples which were given out broadcast to 
all our clubs. 

Extension means to me continuous 
growth, increased enlargement, expan- 
sion, progress. 

I read of an Irish soldier the other 
day. He was leading a company along 


Present Situation in Kiwanis 
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one of the roads, and he was march- 
ing in front of the soldiers, you know. 
And there came along to him a peasant. 
And hg said, “By the way, how far is 
it to Sudbury ?” And this peasant said, 
“Well, captain, it’s ten miles straight 
ahead.” “All right,” said the captain, 
“fall in. Forward, march.” So they 
marched about an hour and a half, and 
they met a little boy. The captain 
asked, “My lad, how far is it to Sud- 
bury?” and the little boy piped up, 
“Ten miles, captain.” “Well,” he said, 
“all right, boy. Fall in. Forward, 
march.” They marched another hour 
and a half and they met an old lady 
driving her cow to town. Again the 
captain asked, ““My good woman, how 
far is it to Sudbury?” and she said, 
“Sir, it is ten miles straight ahead.” 
“Thank God,” said the captain, “we 
are holding our own.” 

We Kiwanians know that heaven is 
not reached by a single bound, and we 
are certainly holding our own. There 
is no room for melancholy pessimism, 
but rather for genuine optimism. 

Yet it is not enough to hold your 
own. It is not sufficient just to hold 
what we have. We can not afford to 
mark time. We must be on the ever 
forward-looking march, marching 
ahead all the time and growing and 
growing. It is our task to beat our best 
record. That is a fair look, I think— 
a fair estimate of the present situation. 


The Call of the Captain 

The fourth thing is the call of the 
captain. Every International Board 
of Kiwanis has been characterized by 
a single dominant note which it struck 
during its year of official service. And 
the International President, as I under- 
stand, is the official voice and strikes 
the note of the International Board. 
Look over some of the years that come 
to your mind. One year the Interna- 
tional Board strikes a note in.an appeal 
for the extension of all the far-flung 
forces of Kiwanis. Another year the 
note is struck for the strengthening and 
the stabilizing of the Kiwanis organi- 
zation. Another year the note is struck 
for organization for effective service. 
Another year a note is struck for ad- 
ministration of all the finances to make 
them strong. Another year the ideals 
and standards of Kiwanis are lifted 
up. And when we get up and see our 
ideals in Kiwanis, we are simply in- 
spired because they have been elevated. 

Now, this past year, what was the 
note that was struck by the Interna- 
tional President? What was the note 
struck by our International Board? 
The captain, O. Sam Cummings, Inter- 
national President, has called to the 
rank and file to look ahead, to aim at 
great things, to attempt great things 
and achieve great things for Kiwanis. 
This call to the ever new and great 
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adventure that I call extension, has 
sounded from the mountain top down 
across the plains, through the valleys, 
into every hamlet and town and city in 
our respective countries. Why, the 
very hearts of all the clubs have 
throbbed with new desire and a new 
vision has come to the clubs of the 
great potentialities that are theirs to 
put into actual operation in their own 
lives. 
Difficulties Disappear Before 
Determined Clubs 


In the fifth place, difficulties disap- 
pear before determined clubs. If a 
club fails to do the big thing, to achieve 
the impossible, it is because that club 
lacks faith in its own powers and poten- 
tialities. I know there are a number 
of things I could tell the existing clubs 
to do. For example, I could tell you 
to go home and try to increase the mem- 
bership of your club with quality mem- 
bers. I could also tell you, in the sec- 
ond place, that it is your business to try 
to retain the quality members that 
sometimes slip away from you. In the 
third place, I would say to the existing 
clubs, it is your business to look out 
and try to give birth to a new baby 
club. We are saved from extinction by 
extension—by moving out of the rut 
into a route. 

Smaller Communities Offer Great 

Opportunities 

We hear every day, “It is more diffi- 
cult to sponsor new clubs in cities and 
larger towns than four or five years 
ago.” Then the building of new clubs 
proceeded with the rapidity of a prairie 
fire. And be it recorded to the everlast- 
ing glory of the pioneers of Kiwanis, 
“Our fathers builded better and deeper 
than they knew.” Yet we are told all 
those splendid resources have been ex- 
hausted. What then shall we do? 

Here is the step. And I have given 
much thought to this. I have read, 
marked, learned, inwardly digested, the 
report of the activities of the clubs in 
Kiwanis International, the clubs espe- 
cially having a membership of thirty- 
five or less. One-third of all the total 
clubs of our great organization have a 
membership only of thirty-five or less. 

Was there a lack of enthusiasm in 
club activities, lack of enthusiasm in 
facing community problems, lack of 
achievement in really vital public is- 
sues, lack of interest in human activ- 
ities? Tothe contrary. We find that 
94 per cent of those clubs have main- 
tained a high record in attendance at 
all weekly meetings; that they have 
seized community tasks that almost 
staggered them; they have engaged in 
all of the primary objectives of Ki- 
wanis and they have swayed and 
moulded public opinion and assisted it 
to arrive at right and true decisions. 
They have sent their portion of this old 




















planet jogging along the road of life 
happier because of the splendid service 
they have rendered to their particular 
communities. 

Small clubs can be made a real suc- 
cess. The other distinguished service 
clubs, whose names I need not mention, 
permit a club membership very much 
smaller than our permissive member- 
ship allows. Clubs, I believe, of say 
twenty-five members—quality mem- 
bers, selected members, out of the pro- 
fessional, business and agricultural 
spheres of life—can make a magnifi- 
cent club. Quality men, of course, will 
not be chosen at random, not indiscrimi- 
nately. The Kiwanis clubs that spon- 
sor such small clubs will naturally lay 
deep and strong the foundation, and 
will give education in the ideas and 
ideals and principles. Also the Exten- 
sion Department will take a lively in- 
terest in such clubs. 

Away in those small towns hidden in 
the hills there is hidden in the souls 
of men the kind of stuff out of which 
heroes are made. You find in every 
small town a group of great souls, kin- 
dred spirits with enthusiastic aspira- 
tions waiting to give community serv- 
ice. The Kiwanis organization stands 
ready to transmute into objective real- 
ity the hidden visions, dreams and 
ideals of the soul. 

A Kiwanis club with a very large 

membership may accomplish small 
things. A Kiwanis club with a very 
small membership may accomplish 
gigantic things. 
_ The success of your clubs depends 
~ not on mere numbers, but on the spirit, 
the vision, the courage and the adven- 
ture of the members that comprise the 
club. 

You are asking me, “How is club 
enthusiasm generated?” [I think I can 
tell you. The club without heat and 
enthusiasm lacks power, and lacking 
power there can be no real achievement. 
But deep, genuine, practical enthusiasm 
for service is created not by mere num- 
bers but rather by the vision and uc- 
ceptance of a high, hard, commanding 
challenge to do something worth while 
for the big human family; so that a 
club, small or large, obedient to the 
call and challenge to do a work, which 
demands the expenditure of physical, 
mental and moral energy, the sacrific- 
ing of power and time, that, in the final 
analysis, is what counts, and what cre- 
ates enthusiasm. 

Let us cease glorifying mere quantity 
and glorify the inherent forces of 
quality. It takes only a little tug to 
lead out into the harbor the mighty 
“Majestic” liner. I believe there is a 
real task for little clubs to do in any 
community in the United States of 
America and in Canada. 

Now in closing. I believe the build- 
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ing of small clubs is necessary to save 
our own souls. I was asked by a lieu- 
tenant governor of the Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime District last year, William S. 
McLennan, the president of our club 
at Montreal, to visit for him the Mari- 
time Provinces. I traveled for eight 
days—covered about three thousand 
miles. I spoke at four clubs—Halifax, 
St. John, Yarmouth, and Sydney. I 
will not stop here to dilate upon the 
excellencies of those fine clubs. But 
what was the sad lament of every club? 
It was: “We are too far away from one 
another for comradeship, too far scat- 
tered for fellowship. We have no in- 
ter-relationships between our clubs’ 
life.” So I say, to save our own souls 
we have to build little clubs in between 
so that the links may be united and the 
_ club life strengthened in proportion. 


Small Clubs and Kiwanis 
Objectives 

I will give you something from a 
practical point of view on the subject 
of vocational guidance. 

I look athwart these great lands, and 
lying snugly there in the great rural 
tremendous Kiwanis re- 
sources ready to be harnessed and put 
to service, in the city, in the town, and 
in the rural community. 

The problems of the city clubs may 
become the opportunities for the rural 
clubs. One morning my ‘phone rang. 
“Is that the Reverend Mr. Johnston ?” 
“Yes.” “I say, this is the police inspec- 
tor speaking. There is a little boy in 
here stealing this 
morning, and he says he is a friend of 
“What is his name?” I asked. 
“Jimmy Goodson.” “Oh,” I said, “yes, 
I know Jimmy. I will be there in fif- 
teen minutes.”’ I went down and when 
I saw little Jimmy he began to cry. 
“Oh,” he said, “take me away. Take 
me away.” I said, “Now, look here 
Jimmy, what have you been doing?” 
Jimmy was a lad of a large family, 
eight in the family, and the father was 
a no-good; he was a drunkard. He 
wanted to work but he wanted to shovel 
he wanted the 
snow to be in the summertime. That 
hungry little waif stole. Then the 
hand of the law was put upon him, be- 
cause he violated the law. I said, 
“Look here, Jimmy, I will speak to the 
inspector.” I told him the story about 
Jimmy’s life and Jimmy’s home. He 
replied, “I will give him a chance, but 
I will first scare the devil out of the 
little thing.” I said, “Now, look here, 
Jimmy, you must never go back on 
me.” A short while afterward Jimmy 
came to me. “Mr. Johnston,” he said, 
“I want to go on a farm.” I got in 
touch with a rural community where 
there is a service club, and I presented 
the case of Jimmy, and got him on 
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snow, and of course 


a farm. Very shortly the service club 
farmer, the agricultural man, saw 
that there were possibilities in Jimmy’s 
life. He said, “Jimmy, you are a pretty 
smart boy. If I were you, I would go 
to night school and study to be a veteri- 
nary surgeon.” I didn’t hear from 
the boy for a long time. But he was 
studying. And do you know, Kiwan- 
ians, Jimmy did not study to be a 
veterinary surgeon, but Jimmy studied 
to be a medical doctor. And last year 
he married a girl who graduated also 
in his own class in medicine. And 
because Kiwanis provided the link, 
that link between the city club and the 
country club, Jimmy Goodson was 
saved to be a builder in our great na- 
tion. 


Here is another case. I was travel- 


‘ing across the sea a few years ago and 


there was the president of one of your 
universities who was also a member of 
a service club. He told me of a red- 
headed, raw young fellow who came in- 
to his office announcing himself as Jim- 
my Fairhill. Previously the university 
president had received a letter from a 
service club in a small agricultural com- 
munity telling something of the case of 
this lad. 

The chap’s father had died and he 
had a mother and a couple of sisters 
to provide for, but he did not like the 
farm and so left to attend college. Up- 
on questioning he said that he had 
$5.00. “How long do you expect to 
go to college?” “Five years.” “Do 
you think you can educate yourself five 
years on $5.00?” “I think I can.” 

The university man helped him to 
secure a job to work his way through 
and he achieved a great scholastic and 
athletic career, and was finally selected 
as a Rhodes scholar. Today in one 
of your universities not very far from 
Milwaukee he is one of the eminent 
professors in this land of yours. 


What type of club do you belong to? 
Do you belong to that type of club 
like that well-known character in Dick- 
ens, ““Micawber,” the type that is al- 
ways waiting for the opportunity to 
turn up and then just missing it when it 
turns up? I am glad that there are not 
many belonging to that. Do you be- 
long to that second type of club that is 
always looking for its opportunity, and 
when it sees it, he seizes it and does a 
fine bit of service for this world? Do 
you belong to that kind of a club, or do 
you belong to this third and best kind, 
that is, the club that goes out and cre- 
ates its own opportunities, the club with 
so much vitality and vision and life 
and enthusiasm that it is out looking 
for something to do, and finding it, 
and doing it, and building, building a 
mighty monument to the name of hu- 
manity ? 
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Well, my friends— 
Then work and win 
For the world is wide | 
And its doors will 
open on every side. 
Look not on the past 
With vain regret 
For the best things 
Haven't happened yet. 
It is yours to go, and give love and 
happiness and friendships and peace, 
and to increase until the great links of 
our Kiwanis club are linked up to the 
great, huge dome of heaven. 





Music at Milwaukee 
(From page 402) 
New York, sang at the Thursday 
morning session, Music Conference, 
and district dinners. 

Alice M. Jackson, accordianist of 
Lexington, Nebraska, played at the 
Music Conference and over WISN. 

Jimmie Smith of Tujunga, Cali- 
fornia, appeared on the convention pro- 
gram Monday and Thursday, over 
WISN, WTMJ, at the Soldiers’ 
Home, in hotel lobbies and at numer- 
ous district dinners. 

Evan Prosser, tenor, and Powell 
Evans, baritone, of Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, appeared on Thursday morn- 
ing program, over WT MJ, and many 
district dinners. 

Jules Brazil, furnished entertain- 
ment at the “Kiwanis Kermis,” district 
dinners, Music Conference, and at all 
convention sessions. 

Albert J. Southwick sang request 
numbers at the Music Conference, 
Thursday morning session, and was 
directly responsible for all music at 
the convention. 


Trios 
W asurncrTon. D. C. trio—bari- 
tone, tenor and piano, appeared on 
Monday convention program, Music 
Conference, Civitan Club meeting, over 
WTMJ and WISN, and at many dis- 
trict dinners. 
Quartets 

QO MAHA, Nebraska, Male Quartet, 
sang “Lead Kindly Light” on the “In 
Memoriam” program, appeared at Sol- 
diers’ Home at Waukesha, in hotel 
lobbies, over WISN and WTMG, and 
numerous district dinners. 

West Palm Beach, Florida, Male 
Quartet, appeared on Tuesday con- 
vention program, at the Civitan Club 
meeting, Music Conference, over 
WTMJ and WISN, and at district 
dinners. 

Harvey, Illinois, Male Quartet, sang 
Wednesday morning at the convention, 
Music Conference, district dinners and 
over WISN. 

Decatur, Illinois, Male Quartet, 
sang on Wednesday morning program 
and at several district dinners. 

Octet from Chicago, Illinois, under 
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the direction of Ludwig Wilson, sang’ 
at the Tuesday session and district din- 


ners. 
Bands 


Hicu school band of forty mem- 
bers contributed by Janesville, Wis- 
consin, played on streets, in hotel lob- 
bies, and at convention hall Tuesday 
afternoon and early evening. 

Six-piece band furnished by Lake- 
view, Chicago, Illinois, Kiwanis club, 
played in hotel lobbies, convention hall 
and at district dinners. 

The following led community sing- 
ing at special conferences: Jules Bra- 
zil, John Hillis, Jimmie Smith, Lud- 
wig. Wilson, Charles Ross and Marvin 
Rankin. 

The entire program of the Religious 
Musicale, “Zero Hour” of All Kiwanis 
Night, and President’s Reception, were 
broadcast by Station WTMJ, The 
Milwaukee Journal. 





Keynoting 

(From page 396) 
the veranda where you proposed to the 
girl you afterwards made your wife. 
It was holy ground where you felt you 
should walk with shoes off. With the 
automobile going sixty-five miles an 
hour, it would be hard to locate the 
spot where you proposed to a girl today. 

We are born in hospitals, engaged in 
automobiles, married in churches, 
spend our mornings at business, our 
afternoons at the golf club, our nights 
in moving picture shows, our illness in 
sanitariums, and when we come to die 
we go back to the same hospital in 
which we were born, thus completing 
the absolutely homeless circle. This is 
truly the land of the free and the grave 
of the home. 

So we go! Our bunches of keys lie 
in a little row like dead hens in a 
poultry stall in the market. They 
weigh down our trousers and the re- 
sponsibility of the things we lock up 
weighs down our minds. 

We can’t get away from our burden 
of keys. Even if we were all bachelors 
living in hall bed-rooms, we would have 
to have a key to the door and another 
to the suitcase in which we kept our 
other shirt. 

As I finger over these keys, I wonder 
how soon the others will become as use- 
less, the things they lock up as value- 
less, as those three orphan keys. I 
wonder if I am any better off because 
of the number of things I lock up. 

Household goods, saxophones, furni- 
ture, rugs, pictures, garages, automo- 
biles, motor boats, stocks and bonds, 
desks and factories, are they the proper 
measure of happiness? Certain it is 
that you and I have devoted the larger 
part of our lives to the accumulation of 
the things which these keys safeguard. 
Is it all worth while? 





We worked and planned, we spent 
hard working days and long sleepless 
nights accumulating things. If the pos- 
session of them does not constitute hap- 
piness, then we have wasted most of 
our lives, haven’t we? 


Are these keys which wear holes in 
our trousers, symbols of civilization or 
badges of servitude? Are they em- 
blems of success or evidences that we 
have foolishly wished burdens on our- 
selves to carry which bend our backs 
and warp our minds? I ask you to 
think over that for just a moment. 


Have we swapped the shadow for! 


the substance by raising our standards 
of living as fast as we increase our in- 
comes? Is it only the shadow of happi- 
ness we have locked behind the doors 
guarded by these keys? Who knows? 


Not I, a spelunculist! I only know that | 


I would gladly trade some of the things 
I have for some of the joys I have 
missed in accumulating them. 


I cannot answer for you. I can only 
answer for myself. 
grow more certain every year that I 
have sacrificed too much for what is 
represented by this bunch of keys. I 
am sure I would have been more light- 
hearted, more carefree, more happy had 
I lived, laughed and loafed away more 
of the time I spent acquiring things. 

I love America and her twin nations 
which are one in Kiwanis. I am most 
optimistic about us. I do not agree 
with that pessimistic individual who 
stood here this morning and told us 
that we were hell-bent with the brake 
off. I know that we deserve the success 


e ° ° | 
we are having and the luxury in which | 


we Kiwanians are living. 

But as I look back over my shoulder 
I see that we are overdoing it a bit. We 
work too hard for pants which get 
shiny on the seat, pay too much for cars 
which go out of style next season, and 
acquire too many bonds which will only 
alter a few figures in the sheet of assets 
added up by our executors. I suggest 
that we all toss about half of these 
keys into the waste-basket. Then may- 
be someone will steal some of our bur- 
densome things and the joke will be 
on them. 

But it is not so ncdi the things we 
own which worry us as the time we) 
have wasted accumulating them. With 
that time we might have put a worm on 
a fish-hook and taught it to swim; we 
might have sat down by the creek and 
seen how a peewee builds its nest and 
rears its young; we might have dug 
up some wild flowers and brought them 
home and tamed them. 
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I am sure now and | 





Or better still, done more work in 
Kiwanis! But no, we couldn’t do these 
things. We were too busy. We hadn’t | 
time. We had to run with a bunch of | 
keys and lock up something! 

To my mind Kiwanis has been a big | 
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help in all this hurry and hustle, all 


this locking and unlocking. It has 
made us think oftener of the more 
worth-while things. Through it we 
have not only learned but lived the 
Golden Rule. 

Living it, helping God’s little un- 
fortunates, making our communities a 
little better because we have lived in 
them, we have also learned a bit more 
how to live a happy and better balanced 
life. 


“A little work, a little play 
To keep us going—and so, good day! 
A little warmth, a little light 
love's bestowing—and so, good 
night! 
A little fun to match the sorrow 
Of each day’s growing—and so, good 
morrow ! 
A little trust that when we die 
We reap our sowing—and so, good 
bye!” 


Of 





Attendance Contest 


From page 407) 


The final report of the district con- 
test by divisions is as follows: 
Gold Division 
ees Co a 71.59% 
DVGW PAMMIGOE. =... tcc ee 65.58 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime ...-64.46 
Pee ON, SYS, eer 60.22 
Silver Division 
Pacific-Northwest ........... 75.67% 
ee oh an a eree 72.34 
GEE Shikoe Sccecctneetvan 72.16 
SE feb cs od dey on bm 69.62 
ES eg Se ood oleh sun 67.79 
DARED © 2h Sy rea 60.94 
Blue Division 
California-Nevada .......... 88.02% 
Colorado-Wyoming ......... 72.18 
Minnesota-Dakotas ......... 71.32 
ie ss ian c eae 69.83 
Wisconsin-U pper Michigan. . .68.96 
Texas-Oklahoma ........... 67.62 
WEEE VIRMIOER Soko oes tsewe's 67.61 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa ........ 65.42 
Nebraska-Iowa ............. 63.38 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas . . .62.56 
Southwest gute tin ae out 61.29 
White Division 
New Jersey bis Ce mteard we «eke 77.39% 
PD Sct snbiceakibocabee 71.94 
I ti ee ek 70.36 
Kentucky-Tennessee ........ 68.49 
Loutsiana-Mississippi ....... 63.68 
Pena waa oka. Sas < eas 2 61.28 
OS eis ote Pgh ATK §9.23 
ORR a Go Fs Bia FHSS $7.74 


Below are listed the first ten clubs in 
each of the divisions: 


Gold Division 


Evansville, Indiana......... 92.79% 
Jersey City, New Jersey...... 83.77 
Seattle, Washington......... 83.65 
Worcester, Massachusetts. ... .83.11 
Oakland, California. .... sw Ol.77 
Springfield, Massachusetts. . . .81.40 


Portland, Oregon........... 80.21 
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Los Angeles, California... ...80.17 


Reading, Pennsylvania. ......79.74 
Spokane, Washington........ 78.41 
‘ Silver Division 
Alameda, California......... 97.39% 
Astoria, Oregon.......... .- 95.83 
San Fernando, California..... 95.67 
Everett, Washington........ 94.52 
Fullerton, California........ 94.45 
Stockton, California..... ... - 94.03 
San Jose, California......... 93.68 
Long Beach, California.......93.15 
Riverside, California........ 92.41 
Fresno, California.......... 91.90 
Blue Division 
Centralia, Washington....... 98.99% 
North Hollywood, California .98.76 
Elma, Washington.......... 98.38 
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Huntington Park, California. .97.66 


Napa, California............ 97.35 
Highland Park, California. . .96.15 
Modesto, California....... . 95.49 
Eagle Rock, California....... 95.16 
Greenfield, Indiana.......... 94.85 
Alhambra, California..... .. .94.78 
White Division 
La Habra, California........ 99.87% 
Benicia, California..........99.45 
Elmwood, Illinois..... OTT. ef] 
Lakewood, New Jersey....... 98.22 
Florence, Alabama.......... 98.12 
Ontario, California.......... 97.86 
Ellwood City, Pennsylvania. .96.18 
Wauchula, Florida.......... 95.25 
Bell, California...... Aieres 95.19 


Radford, Virginia...........94.95 





Efficiency Contest 
(From page 406) 


by the board of directors under the 
leadership of the president, at the be- 
ginning of the year. Then, as the 
activities take place and are recorded, 
comparisons may be made not only with 
the outlined program but also with the 
recorded accomplishments of previous 
years. Finally when the year is over 
and the new administration takes office, 
a committee should be appointed to com- 
pile and record under the various head- 
ings, a report of the activities of the 
previous year. 

It is suggested that the efficiency re- 
port be read to the club membership at 
a meeting held under the auspices of 
the Committee on Kiwanis Education 
and thus acquaint the members at large 
with what their own club has been 
doing. Frequently the members are 
astounded when they realize just wha 
their club has accomplished. 

As the reports of the winners in the 





four divisions—London, Ontario, As- 
toria, Oregon, Modesto and Benicia, 
California, will be printed in full in 
succeeding issues of THE Kiwanis 
MacGazineE, it will be unnecessary to 
comment upon the excellence of their 
splendid reports. 

To have had the privilege of reading 
and studying these reports gave the 
members of our committee a close-up 
view of the very heart of Kiwanis. 
These reports clearly indicated that the 
Kiwanis movement is expanding as its 
opportunities for service are increasing 
each year. 

The Special Committee on Efficiency 
Contest was composed of the following: 
C. Pinkney Jones, Scranton, Pennsy1- 
vania; Franklin O. Adams, Tampa, 
Florida; Will T. Bingham, Millville, 
New Jersey ; D. Roy Kennedy, Ottawa, 
Ontario; and Roy M. Kirtland, North 
Central, Chicago, Illinois. 








Winners in District Efficiency Contests, from which 
Winners in International Contest were Selected 


Clubs 
|| District Gold Div. Silver Div. Blue Div. White Div. Partici- 
pating 
Alabama een @ se 8 * see i Se ane 1 
Cal.-Nevada San Francisco Riverside Modesto SP errr 
Capital Washington Cumberland Salem NS eae 10 
Carolinas eee . + Wilmington lpg iereah ELON Sy ETRE 1 
Col.-Wyoming : . t 22 9 sib MRO tere 0 
| Florida W. Palm Beach Clearwater US eS re 3 
| Georgia e . tin tii Jackson aus Ce awces 6 SGD 1 
|} TIL-E. Iowa Chicago Englewood Jacksonville SE CEE 18 
| Indiana Evansville Richmond Greenfield Be ae 15 
Ky.-Tenn. Memphis Chattanooga Kingsport Cie Ne: Fee ae ha en 
La.-Miss. ee LF ieee iin ha yes RS ee 0 
Michigan => ° sig alamo Plymouth By. Pee hwo Cases 6 wai 1 
Minn.-Dakotas : ‘s ie Jamestown Ne s, sra nae oe 4 
Mo.-Kan.-Ark. =" . te lla oe ge ae ss gt awe re & % 0 
Montana se # @ Billings Deer Lodge Se re F 
Neb.-Iowa Begs a oe DEINE sos i oak Grom tiated 1 
New England Springfield Hartford Westbrook <a ag ae ae Pe ee 7 
New Jersey Newark Asbury Park Montclair Keyport 45 
New York Brooklyn ssid Raat Tonawandas Brockport ........... 5 
Ohio Dayton o:% 0.9 Marietta = Pn bw ht) OPORTO EE 2 
Ont.-Que.-Mar. London Windsor Peterboro - 2 hee PRA 8 
Pacific-Northwest Spokane Astoria Tillamook Wenatchee .14 
Pennsylvania Scranton Meadville Bethlehem Ellwood City ........ i4 
Southwest a El Paso ove Sorte nae «oes Oo 7 
Texas-Okla. Dallas Shep aaietit Pawhuska en Eee Sse Cena 6 | 
Utah-Idaho 7s ie Mee. +9 oe 4 ge a Pore Tee 0 
Western Canada Winnipeg Calgary cee |e Pee, I ee A oh oe an 3 
West Virginia gh Me Par ® *,%. 4-9 eT « a view BR ba 1 
Wis.-Upper Mich, Milwaukee Racine Marietta OS A re e7 























As Roe Saw It 


(From page 392) 

music interspersed through the pro- 
grams by the many quartets, soloists 
and choruses from all over the con- 
tinent. The music this year was of a 
higher quality than ever before, and 
Music Chairman Southwick should feel 
proud, 


The “Kiwanis Kermis” was one of 
the most enjoyable and successful par- 
ties ever put on for an International 
convention. It opened with one of the 
finest possible vaudeville perform- 
ances, which was followed by a con- 
tinuous buffet supper and impromptu 
entertainment downstairs, and dancing 
in three large ballrooms on the upper 
floors of the Auditorium. 

Ohio’s red hats, New Jersey’s blue 
berets, New England’s yardsticks, 
Florida’s orange ties and cocoanuts, 
the different colored hat ribbons of 
various cities and districts, and the 
orange arm bands of the Californians 
vied with the rainbow hats and dresses 
of the many ladies present to add color 
to the convention. 

We all went to Milwaukee as guests, 
but by the time we had been in town 
a few hours, the hospitality was such 
that we each felt we were at home, and 
everyone else at the convention were 
visitors. It is a new brand of hospital- 
ity, evidently invented by the people of 
Milwaukee. 

In a certain town lived an old miser. 
He had never participated in any civic 
work or contributed to any good cause. 
He never had a kind word for any one. 
At last he died. One of the citizens 
was telling of his death to a man who 
had been out of town. 

“What was the complaint?” asked 
his listener. 

“None,” replied the local man. 
“Everybody was absolutely satisfied.” 

So it was with the Milwaukee Con- 
vention. There was no complaint on 
the part of anybody. Everybody was 
perfectly satisfied. 

But the story is not complete with- 
out reference to one man. Our Inter- 
national President O. Sam Cummings 
presided at every session of the conven- 
tien and appeared at every social func- 
tion. His messages and reports were 
models of Kiwanis information and 
inspiration. As a presiding officer he 
was the soul of dignity when the occa- 
sion required, and during the sessions 
was happy in his introductions of 
speakers. At all other times he sat like 
a tolerant, smiling Buddha, keeping 
the convention moving and at the same 
time keeping everyone happy. 

Congratulations, Milwaukee! Con- 
gratulations, Sam! It was a wonderful 


party! 
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Coéperation 


Two donkeys, so the story goes, 
Were tethered each to each, 

When, lo, they neared two cocks of hay 
That seemed within their reach. 


Each sought his own, the rope grew taut, 
As tho each would apply 

His utmost strength to take his share, 
Or know the reason why. 


They pulled, and scraped and pawed and 
kicked, 
As tho indeed insane, 
But not by such fool stunts could they 
One merest bite obtain; 


Till, wearied, turning face to face, 
They talked the matter o’er, 

And mutually agreed that they 
Would thus behave no more. 


At peace, they soon one cock devoured, 
Then ate the other too; 

How good their joint refreshment seemed 
None but these donkeys knew. 


Ye humans, crude and stubborn-willed, 
Respect the common tether; 

Be wise, confer, agree, co-work, 
And take your joys together. 


KIWANIAN A. W. BARNLUND, 
Elkhorn, Wis. 





Editorial Contest 
(From page 410) 
innumerable other items connected 
directly with the privations, bravery, 
and stoicism of the early settlers of 
this vicinity. 

Kiwanians of Prescott can help this 
noble effort along without any great 
deal of time or sacrifice by contributing 
any number of articles that are asso- 
ciated with pioneer life in this state— 
articles that they have either in their 
possession or that can be obtained with- 
out difficulty. In many cases, no doubt, 
some members of the club have articles 
in their homes that would be suitable 
for a place in the museum. In the 
event that they do not want to part 














Without dieting, or drugs, 
or exercise, you can take 
off pounds of fat, reducing 
abdomen 4 to 6 inches in 
a few weeks. 


MIZPAH REDUCER 


shows results almost immediately 
and relieves that tired feel- 
ing generally—excess fat 
is burdensome and wears 
down the whole system 
Made of best quality 
Para rubber and Fgyptian 
thread especially woven for 
this purpose, also in supe- 
rior quality of Rayon, Can 
be boiled to cleanse without 
injury to the rubber. 
No lacing, no fussing; 
om simpiy step into the Miz- 
pah, pull it into pla: e where 
it stays, without rolling or slipping, conforming to every 
movement of body. 
Made and guaranteed by one of the largest, oldest and 
best-known makers of surgical belts. 
Price, Superior quality of Kayon, $8.00 each 
Egyptian Thread .........:+. $5.00 each 
If not entirely satisfactory in one week, return and 
money will be cheerfully refunded. Suitable for either 
men or women, 
State waist measurement at ‘‘A’’ and height. 


The WALTER F. WARE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dept. K. Makers of the No. 44, Mizpah Jock 








“Pp U T 99 The Little 
Brother of 
- Golf 


A REAL GAME FOR 
YOUR LAWN OR YARD 


Played with ‘‘Put’’ balls and clubs this game 
has all the interest and thrills of real golf, 
but without the exertion and strenuous exercise, 

Old and young, men, women and children get 
keen enjoyment from it. 

Any lawn or yard will serve as a course where 
many interesting hours can be spent with this 
fascinating game. 

Write for further information 


THE MAPLE LUMBER CO. 
URBANA, OHIO 














That Create 
Fun 


NOVELTIE 


PAPER HATS -NOISEMAKERS 
BALLOONS - DECORATIONS 


Send for our new catalog, which 
contains hundreds of funmakers 


RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS 
2741 Sheffield Ave. Chicago 








Versatile entertainer, speaker, mo- 
nologist, pianist, toastmaster, offers 
15 to 90 minutes of laughter and 
music. Engage him for your meeting 
or banquet. Write him for particulars. 
717 Kimball Hall Bidg., CHICAGO 











CONVENTION SUPPLIES 
We have everything you need for your 
convention 
Hat Bands, Arm Bands, Welcome Cards, 
Banquet Flags, Badges, String Pennants, Pull 
Downs, Fan Drapes, Road Signs, Noisemakers, 
Souvenirs 
Write for Our Catalogue 


1252 ELM ST 











EET 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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with permanent possession of them, 
Miss Hall will accept them as a loan, 
subject*to return at any time desired 
or specified by the lender. 

Within the category of articles suit- 
able for museum display are types of 
old Arizona flintlocks, muzzle-loaders, 
horse pistols, sabres, saddles, old docu- 
ments on Arizona, old books dealing 
with early life in this state, pottery, 
lacework, prints, photographs, old 
maps of the state or any particular 
part or section of it, gold nuggets or 
ore samples wrested from the hills of 
the state by old timers. The list, like 
Byron’s philosophy, is capable of in- 
finite expansion. 

No doubt Kiwanians have some of 
these trinkets or relics about their 
homes or know of them in the homes of 
friends who would be willing to part 
with the little glory they shed upon 
their individual hearthstones for the 
greater benefit of the community. In 
the home these relics of the past be- 
come such familiar objects that they 
lose their glamor. In such a museum 
as Miss Hall has started they take on 
instantly a newer and more worthy 
function,—that of lending mute but 
forceful expression to the rich history 
of territorial Arizona. 





Third Place 
Won by Ratpu F. DogsHER 
Burlingame-San Mateo, California 


edad we under-privileged, un- 
der-nourished boys lie on _ their 
snow white cots at the San Mateo Pre- 
ventorium. Within their tiny, ema- 
ciated bodies a terrific war is going on. 
It is a battle to the finish between the 
red and white blood corpuscles. The 
generosity of kind men and women, the 
mite contributed by the Burlingame- 
San Mateo Kiwanis club, are supply- 
ing the ammunition for these little red 
warriors. We pray that they may win. 

Up on the hill stands the little two- 
story frame house, the San Mateo Pre- 
ventorium, filled to capacity. Out in 
the cold world are fourteen boys and 
girls—another fourteen—and __prob- 
ably several others, also under- 
privileged, also under-nourished; in 
their little bodies the same bitter fight 
is going on. These boys and girls are 
knocking for admission at the little 
house on the hill. There is grave fear 
that they cannot wait for a vacancy to 
occur. It might be too late. 

The children have a right to live. 
Kiwanians of Burlingame and San 
Mateo, let’s start a campaign in our 
communities to build a first unit of a 
suitable addition to the Preventorium 
large enough to house another four- 
teen, 

No better objective for 1929 is in 
sight. 


Chicago Wins Golf 
Championship 
(From page 411) 

87; George Levis, 89; Total—358. 
Evanston, Illinots—Pete Jans, 87; H. 

Hattstrom, 89; L. Nilles, 93; A. 

Rogers, 93; Total—362. 

Seattle, Washington—C. Blackstock, 
81; Curtis Harold, 104; C. E. 
Smith, 88; A. J. Schoephester, 89; 
Total—362. 

Woodlawn, Chicago, No. 2—A. G. 
Miner, 95; Allen Heald, 90; Dr. 
Frank Hammond, 95; P. Wagner, 
86 ; Total—366. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, No. 1—Walter 
Fleischer, 86; Dr. W. H. Schaller, 
95; Chet Krauthoefer, 91; B. 
Nietschmann, 106; Total—378. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, No. 2—Cecil 
Holmes, 89; Chester Roberts, 96; 
Al Reichardt, 99; Carleton Bates, 
96; Total—380. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Clarence Donley, 
117; William Davies, 110; John 
Kalsch, 89; A. J. Hall, 105; Total 
—421. 

The two International Golf Tourna- 
ments held in connection with the con- 
ventions at Seattle and Milwaukee 
proved to be successful even though 
the actual entries were not as large 
as expected. The enthusiasm shown 
by the players, the galleries and Ki- 
wanians at large, bespeak the intense 
interest in these events. 

Considering that it is a new venture 
in Kiwanis we predict that these golf 
tournaments will be of increasing im- 
portance to the convention. The en- 
thusiasm of the players, the support 
of their friends, the splendid spirit of 
good fellowship shown in competition 
and the added incentive to attend the 
convention cannot do otherwise than 
make these annual golt championship 
tournaments take an important place 
on the program. 

It might be well to have more events 
than those for four-man teams. There 
are many clubs which have two good 
golfers but not four; also there are 
many clubs who have twenty or thirty 
fair players but not good enough to 
win in the four-man team. A two-man 
team, a four-man team and possibly an 
eight-man team event might be much 
better than just a four-man team event. 





Cape Cod Vacationists 


Harry E. Marvel, lieutenant governor of 
the New England District, writes us that 
many Kiwanians seem to be spending their 
vacations around New England and that a 
number of them have been visiting the 
Hyannis Kiwanis club at Cape Cod, Massa- 
chusetts. This club invites all vacationists 
to be sure to drop in on them. The club 
meets on Friday at 6:30 P. M. at the Hotel 
Ferguson. 
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Present Secretary Parker 
with Diamond Button 


At the meeting of the International Board 
of Trustees in connection with the recent 
Milwaukee Convention, International Secre- 
tary Parker was presented with a diamond 
set platinum Kiwanis button on behalf of 
the Board in appreciation of his long and 
faithful service to Kiwanis International. 
The button is similar in design to the dia- 
mond-studded button officially limited here- 
tofore for the use of International Presidents 
and Past International Presidents, except 
that the button bears the word “Secretary” 
in place of “President” or “Past President.” 

The presentation in behalf of the Board 
was made by the then President O. Sam 
Cummings. It was a particularly happy 
occasion, since Sam and Fred were friends 
before both became associated with Kiwanis, 
and Sam, when he was International Secre- 
tary, recommended Fred to Vic Johnson, 
who was chairman of the committee to select 
the secretary to succeed Sam. 


President Sam in making the presentation 
said, “I have chosen to be—which I assume 
is the prerogative of the President—the 
spokesman for the Board in this matter, 
because of a personal relation which has 
been very delightful, and of long standing. 


“Back too many years ago for me to sa} 
just how many, it was my privilege to meet 
the present Secretary of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. As a matter of fact, Kiwanis was 
hardly in existence, if in existence, at that 
time. After some two years of friendship 
we became associated together in work of 
the Chicago Y. M. C. A. During our as- 
sociation together I joined the Chicago 
Kiwanis club, representing the Y. M. C. A. 
and entered upon one of the most delightful 
experiences that a man could possibly have, 
that of serving as the first executive Inter- 
national Secretary of Kiwanis. During the 
years of my service, Fred’s friendship and 
mine continued as strong as or even stronger 
than before. And when I decided to enter 
business and leave the Secretaryship of Ki- 
wanis, and it was necessary for me to make 
some suggestion to the Board as to a suc- 
cessor, out of my entire acquaintance, or 
even contact with Kiwanis and Kiwanians, 
there was only one man whose name I sug- 
gested for the Secretaryship, and along with 
it I gave some six or seven reasons for my 
suggestion, which became the basis of judg- 
ment of the committee in considering a man 
to accept the International Secretaryship of 
Kiwanis. 

“Fred was invited to become Secretary, 
but because of his feeling of certain obliga- 
tions to the Chicago Y. M. C. A. that he was 
serving, was unwilling to accept, although 
he was very much interested in the proposal 
that was made. In the meantime, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Victor M. Johnson, 
who is present today, kept in contact with 
Fred, and at the end of the year after they 
had considered some sixty other men and 
had turned them all down, they went back 
to Fred, and inquired if his responsibilities 
had been taken care of so that he might 
accept this call to the Secretaryship of Ki- 
wanis. And, fortunately for the organiza- 
tion, he did so. 
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“It was a peculiar matter of satisfaction 
to me that a man whose sterling qualities 
of leadership, whose organization ability, 
whose fidelity and zeal in any cause in 
which he was interested, had been so well 
demonstrated, should be the International 
Secretary. He has chosen to make this work 
his life’s work. And the support that he 
has received has indicated the appreciation 
of the Kiwanis organization. 


“After all, the greatest thing to me that 
Kiwanis has to give is the opportunity for 
forming the delightful and enduring friend- 
ships that are possible in Kiwanis. And 
none of them are as strong as the friend- 
ships that are matured in our International 
Board. I know that one of the joys that 
each one of us has had has been the associa- 
tion with Fred in his work as Secretary. He 
has always been one of us, in spirit and in 
action. 


“And in appreciation of his service to Ki- 
wanis, this Board of Trustees, Fred, in- 
dividually as your friends, and in apprecia- 
tion of your service, desire to present you at 
this time with this Kiwanis emblem, identi-~ 
cal in pattern to the button that is worn by 
the International President or by Past Inter- 
national Presidents, with the cross bar 
‘Secretary’.” 





Personalities 


In his official visit to the Kiwanis Club 
of Sinton, Lieutenant Governor 
Francis M. Davis of San Benito, publicly 
commended Secretary Edgar F. Bonorden 
for his splendid work. He spoke about his 
letters, club notices and reports and men- 
tioned that he distributed them as models 
for other secretaries to use. 


Texas, 


Kiwanian William B. Shaul, Syracuse, 
New York, song leader, has been chosen as 
a member of one of the teams representing 
the United States in the International Bowl- 
ing Tournament to be held in Sweden. At 
a meeting held in his honor a check for $750 
was presented to Kiwanian Shaul in ex- 
pression of appreciation of his years of 
service to the club. 

* * * 


Kiwanian W. Edward Rafferty of Red- 
lands, California, has returned from a sur- 
vey trip to Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Turkey 
and Greece. He was a member of a depu- 
tation sent out to these Bible lands by the 
World’s Sunday School Association. Prof. 
Rafferty is the head of the Department of 
Religious Education at the University of 
Redlands. The group held more than thirty 
conferences with head officials of the ancient 
eastern churches. Everywhere they found 
the leaders of these old churches anxious for 
newer methods of religious ‘education. They 
participated in a religious education con- 
vention at Baalbek, Syria, the first one ever 
held in Bible lands. 


ee 


The Kiwanis Club of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
was distinctly honored twice during June. 
The first was on June 15 when H. F. Mc- 
Culla, a member of the Lincoln club, was 
elected president of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in national conven- 
tion at Flint, Michigan. 


The second was 
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the election of W. L. Greenslit, another 
member of the club, as president of Hiram 
International, in international convention 
at Flagstaff, Arizona. 

* * *# 

In <h: “Musical Courier,” June 15, ap- 
peared an article about Kiwanian Claude 
M. Rosenberry of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
under the heading “Music Educators of 
Note.” Kiwanian Rosenberry is State 
Director of Music in the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. His training for the music teaching 
profession was secured at the State Normal 
School, Cornell University, Columbia and 
New York University and he has been in- 
structor of music in many different institu- 
tions in Pennsylvania. 





Their Golden Anniversary 





The accompanying pictures are likenesses 
of Kiwanian Theodore W. “Teddy” Sharon 
and Mrs. Alice Sharon, who were guests of 
honor at a recent meeting of the Detroit 
Kiwanis club at which their golden wedding 
anniversary was celebrated. 

The program included two recitations by 
Miss Virginia Louise Sharon, teacher of 
dramatic art and granddaughter of the 
honor guests. Dr. George L. Nuckolls, 
member of the Kiwanis club of Northwest 
Detroit, was the principal speaker. An 
elaborate wedding cake, prepared under the 
direction of Kiwanian Henry Pilcher, man- 
ager of the Hotel Statler, was presented to 
Mrs. Sharon. 





Automobile Accident Proves 
Fatal 

During the Milwaukee Convention word 
was received that Judge L. M. Hammer- 
schmidt and his family had met with a ser- 
ious automobile accident on Sunday, June 
23. The Judge was returning from New 
Carlisle, Indiana, and in pulling off the 
road to give another car coming in the 
opposite direction enough room, his own car 
was hit and thrown into the ditch. Mrs. 
Hammerschmidt was thrown with such force 
against some part of the car that her chest 
was crushed and a rib severed the aorta 
which caused death in a few moments. The 
Judge and his daughter Martha were not 
seriously injured. 

Judge Hammerschmidt was an Interna- 
tional Trustee from 1917-1921, member of 
the International Committee on Classifica- 
tion, 1917-1921, and chairman of that com- 
mittee, 1921-1922. 












An International Institution 


Te BURLESON 
SANITARIUM 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Devoted exclusively, for over twenty-five years, to 
the treatment of all Rectal Diseases— except 
Cancer. Here, more than twenty-seven thousand 
tients have been permanently freed of their trou- 
les. The Burleson Treatment is guaranteed to en- 
tirely free you from your disease, or no charge is 
made for the treatment. 


If you are troubled with hemorrhoids, fistula, fis- 
sure, or any other rectal disease, the record of the 
Burleson Treatment—the testi- 
mony of grateful men and 
women—the assurance of per- 
manent relief, warrant your 
investigation— Now. 


Send Coupon for 
Booklet 














The Burleson Sanitarium, 





PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON—918 F St., 
Washington, D. C. Many years practice in the 

U. S. Courts and Patent Office 




















“IT’S THE FINEST PIECE OF 
KIWANIS LITERATURE!” 


The Objects of Kiwanis card, printed 
in four colors on Alexandra Japan An- 
tique paper stock, designed by a well- 
known artist, suitable for framing. 

It was requested by Kiwanians, exe- 
cuted for them—do not delay ordering 
Your copy. 


Single copies, 25c each 10 or more, 20c each 


KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 


164 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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10 Inches Off 
Waistline In 
35 Days 





Bs renga ye phe enmlge 38 inches in 
ace mn n,of Akron, O., 
rector Belt. Stomach 
now id ek donee doesn’t sag and I feel fine.” 
The Director Belt gets at the cause of fat 
and quickly removes it by its gentle, knead- 
ing, massaging action on the abdomen, which 
causes the fat to be dissolved'and absorbed. 
Thousands have proved it and doctors rec- 
ommend it as the natural way to reduce. 
Stop drugs, exercises and dieting. Try this 


easy way. 
Note This Change 


K Note the remarkable improve- 


ment in your appearance, the 
moment you put on a Director. 
Clothes fit and look better with- 
out a heavy waistline to pull the 
coat out of shape. Trousers won't 
sag and bulge—vest won't creep 
and wrinkle. Note the delightful 
feeling of ease, comfort and re- 
i ne strength when the over- 
worked abdominal muscles are 





pty f Tike this properly supported. 
Continued Improvement 


But best of all, Director gives more than tem 

relief. Jt act ually dissolves excess fat away. Wi 
every movement of the ne abdomen. applies a firm 
but gentle pressure to the abdomen. This continued 
kneading motion acts ex as a massage in dis- 
solving and ge gor fatty ty deponita — the con- 
tin: wearing of Director tly corrects 
over-development. 


No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 


Director is woven from the finest 
web clastic all in 

one piece. There are no 

straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 

bother with. Since each Director 

is made to measure, no adjust- 


waistline grows smaller. 
on easily and is delightfully com- 
fortable, as thousands of 

and professional men testify. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us our claims. We'll send a Director for 


Waistline is 
thinner with 


trial. If you don’t get results you owe nothing. You 

"t risk a penny. Write for trial offer, doctors’ 
endorsements and letters from users. Mail the 
coupon NO 


Landon & Warner, 332 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
SOK TKK SESH SPARS 
LANDON & WARNER 

332 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Dept. E-8 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my 
part please send"me details of your trial offer. 


IRR PLS ASTSRRSRRERSRESERES 
MERCHANT Wee, for special Ba a 


TAILORS Ben ene Rouresh hardtofit. 
No obligation in getting the on Write today. 
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Martinek, 59, one of the first 
died April 28 in his 


James V. 
members of Kiwanis, 
home in Detroit, after an illness of two years 


He was president and general manager of 
the Detroit Granite company and is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Mary Chandler 
Martinek; two daughters, Miss _ Bessie 
Martinek and Miss Jessie Martinek; and a 
son, James V. Martinek, Jr., all of Detroit. 


Mr. Martinek was-one of six members of 
the Detroit Kiwanis club, the first club or- 
ganized, who applied for membership in 
Kiwanis before the organization was named, 
He was notified February 11, 1915, that his 
application had been accepted and February 
15, 1915, he attended his first Kiwanis meet- 
ing in the famous old Edelweiss restaurant. 
He was also a member of Detroit lodge, 
B. P.,0. E. 

“To know Jim Martinek 
him,” says George A. Ferris, 
the Detroit Kiwanis club. 


was to love 
president of 
“He was a regu- 


lar fellow, as big of heart as he was in body. 


and always kind, affable and generous. Few 
men have as many friends and he will be 
greatly missed in Kiwanis.” 


Ray L. Harvey, Auburn, Me. 
Ben F. Eggert, St. Joseph, Mich. 


Fred W. Wolfe, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Edwin L. Balyeat, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Linus L. Lewis, Punxsutawney, Pa. 


R. H. Tinsley, Alcoa, Tenn. 

W. C. Hattan, President, Erwin, Tenn. 

Herbert J. Holmes, Brooklyn, 

W. Fisher, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Dr. E. Ray Gladstone, W alton, N. Y. 

ames Christiansen, Director, Port Clinton, Ohio. 
*, H. Longfellow, Baltimore, Md. 

qocanh C. Lawson, Wilmington, Dela. 

‘rank M. Gardiner, Treasurer, Forest City, Pa. 
George Vanderberg, Seymour, Wis. 

esse A. Bleakney, St. Louis, Mo. 

darry Welch, Lexington, Va. 

Grover C. Howick, Celina, Ohio, 

. D. Welsh, Hillsboro, Ohio. 

. E. Hays, Montezuma, Ga. 

Joe B. George, Gainesville, Ga. 

Charles W. Gallagher, Oakland, Calif. 

Seth Mabry, III, Austin, Tex. 


— S. Foat, Ripon, Wis. 
Jogan Shuey, Chillicothe, Mo. 
Jason M. Carson, Director, Mass. 


Somerville, 

George B. Linklater, Englewood, ‘ 

Allen M. Manning, Vancouver, Wash. 

agg + H. Miller, Columbus, Ohio. 
R. J. ypold, Secretary, Eagle Rock, Calif, 

Finnote “P aggett, Hermosa Beach, Calif. 
>. S. Wood, Adams, Mass. 

Gilbert B. Hill, Saskatoon, Sask. 

J. Pascoe, Wagoner, Okla. 

’, Brennan, Laredo, Tex. 

W. L. R. Lynd, Dover, N. J. 

J. B. Cassels, Decatur, Ala. 

Fred L. Neat, Winchester, Ill. 

Harry L. Beeman, Orlando, Fla. 

Horace Fishback, Brookings, S. D. 

Henry J. Gilbert, Saginaw, Mich. 

Thomas E. McReynolds, Clarksville, Tenn. 

O. E. Shankle, Commerce, Ga. 

William R. Adamson, Toronto, Canada. 
yman Friedman, Oxford, Miss. 

James Whitcomb Ellis, Maquoketa, Ia. 

Ww — E. Davis, Sanford, Me. 

W. C. Noble, Braman, Okla. 


Roscoe S. Galleher, District Trustee, Port Clinton, 
Ohio. 
E. E. Clark, Bessemer, Ala. 


Theodore Hageman, Clifton, eS 

R. T. Gwyn, Washington, ." 

Ralph O. Wilson, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Ed. Lotze, Girard, Ohio. 

George Frank Brown, Nappanee, Ind. 

Frank E. Grazier, President, Tyrone, Pa. 

Charles J. Herr, Greenville, Ohio. 

C. B. Steed, South Bend, Ind. 

William Crowell, Redwood City, Calif. 

Elmore B. Jeffery, Baltimore, Md. 

Adolph F. Chaix, St. Paul, Minn. 

David L. Struthers, Gastonia, N. C. 

Tohn A. Cheatham, Meridian, Miss. 
arry W. Gray, McKeesport, Pa. 

A. E. Doeringsfield, Boscobel, Wis. 

Ira G. Burnham, Biddeford, Me. 





August, 1929 
Gorin Sturdivant, South Portland, Me. 

D. Smith, Barbourville, oe 
Georse L. Lamson, Syracuse, N. Y. 

C. Devall, Baton Rouge, La. 
Charles E. Black, Butler, Pa. 
W. L. York, La Habra, Calif. 
Price, Kellogg, Ida. 
in, Director, 
J J Tool, Anaconda, Mont. 
ee Re fem Hoquiam, Wash. 
Roswell E. Lockwood, Walton. N. Y. 
Ernest E. Hart, Englewood, Chicago, Ill 
Ronald Larson, Valley City, D. 
Preston M. Troy, Olympia, Wa 
Norman K. Howard, Jeannette, _, 
Dr. William Alexander MacKenzie, 


rla. 
Harry Larison, Terre Haute. Ind. 
James P. Dignan, Gloversville, N. Y. 
Arnold Woodrich, Woodlawn, Chicago, III. 
Robert J. Hoos, Jersey City, N. J. 
E. P. Goodwin, Blairsville, Pa. 
M. G. Montgomery, Tarentum, Pa. 
Rhys Powell, Director, Scranton, Pa 
T. F..Hatrison, Williamston, N. C. 


Raleigh, N. C 


Leesburg, 


1. A. McFarlane, Trustee, Mauston; Wis. 
Philip G. King, New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Tom F. Quigley, Yuma, Ariz. 

Joseph J. Habiger, Harvey, N. D. 
Joseph J. Simmons, El Centro, Calif. 
A. P. Getzman, Carrollton, O. 


Judge W. L. Converse, South Saint Paul, Minn. 


Hubert Meacham, Newnan, Ga. 
Clyde Lewis Israel, Saint Louis, Mo. 


Municipal Index for 1929 


International: Headquarters acknowledges 
the Municipal- Index and Atlas for 1929, 
published by the American:City’ Magazine, 
Harold S. Buttenheim, editor. 

The book .is:replete with such subjects as 
the administration of municipal government, 
bibliographies on municipal government and 
administration, city planning and zoning 
laws, municipal finance, accounting and 
taxation, public utilities, etc., lists of model 
ordinances, building codes, public health, 
public welfare, public finance, a section of 
civic improvements of which American cities 
are most proud, lists of national state or- 
ganizations serving in municipalities and 
local city groups, bibliography of civic and 
social welfare organizations, chapters on 
fire fighting, fire prevention, list of fire 
chiefs and commissioners, police and traffic 
officials, directory of park and playground 
officials, mayors of cities with 10,000 popula- 
tion and over. One will find this a valu- 
able reference book. 











Official Programs 
Jor Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1929 


Approved by the International 
Board of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 20-26 


Aut-Kiwanis NIGHT 
June 24 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
Fune 30-Fuly 6 


ConstiruTIon WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 15-21 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs si advance of 
these dates by proper committees 
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Check Off— 


DO YOU MANUFACTURE OR ARE YOU A NATIONAL DIS- 
TRIBUTOR OF ANY OF THE FOLLOWING COMMODITIES? 


-Office Appliances and Equipment 
—Men’s Clothing and Furnishings 
—Electrical Appliances 
—Miusical Instruments 
—Beverages 
—Automobile Accessories 
—Sporting Goods 
—Smoker’s Requisites 
—Tours 
—Entertainments 
—Toilet Requisites 

Golf Supplies 
—Community Financing 


Your Printed Sales Message through The Kiwanis Magazine 
is assured of an executive market—100,000 men with author- 
ity to buy and money to spend. 


The Kiwanis Magazine is enjoying greater reader 
interest than at any time during the past ten years 


Increase the scope of your market—Advertise in The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 


Write us for detailed information 


THE Kiwanis MAGAZINE 
164 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, III. 








How Basy it is 
to "Telephone between 

















Wuetuer it is a call to the next block or 
to another city, the telephone instrument 
on your desk is always ready. And it is 
easy to use. On calls to nearby cities, the 
operator will usually get the wanted tele- 
phone while you hold the line. 

The simple act of using the telephone is 
often more effective than a trip in person. 
The representative of a Richmond grain 
company traveled 100 miles several times 
to call personally on a buyer without 
success. Then he called him by tele- 
phone—and sold him a carload of 
wheat. Cost of the call, 7oc. 


PHONE g > 
oe —~$ 76: > 


An Atlanta commission house started 
10 carloads of potatoes across from Mem- 
phis. While the cars were rolling, 9 of 
them were sold by telephone in towns 
along the way. The last car was sold by 
telephone in Atlanta. Sales, $10,000. Cost 
of calls, $5.45. 

The telephone habit is good for busi- 
ness men in every line. It is so convenient. 
What calls could you profitably make to 
other cities now? 

Calling by number takes less time. 
Bell Telephone Service 1s Convenzent 


Economical Universal. 











